FEBRUARY, 1907 ILLUSTRATED VOL. 25, NO. 6 


Lonarettow Centenary Nuper 


DR. HORACE HOWARD FURNESS 
Color Reproduction of His New Portrait by Joseph De Camp 


THE LONGFELLOW CENTENARY 


Illustrated Articles by 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson and Arthur Hobson Quinn 


THE ANNIVERSARY OF KEATS 
Arthur Stringer’s Account of ““A Day in Rome” 


OUR CONTEMPORARY DRAMATISTS 
One of the New Departments 


THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY, PHILADELPHIA 
FIFTY CENTS A YEAR FIVE CENTS A COPY 





THE MYSTERY 


By 


Stewart Edward 


The first “‘ big ; 
book”? of 1907 — White 


and 
Samuel Hopkins 
Adams 


- 
7 
re 
é 


*“‘The Best since ‘Treasure Island’ ”’ 


The United States cruiser Wolverine finds a schooner 
abandoned in the Pacific with every evidence of 
recent occupation. A prize crew is put on board 

only to vanish; then a second crew, whose unaccount- 
able disappearance deepens the wonder. In the solution 
of this staggering mystery we have an adventurous 
voyage the like of which will never be again. 


With cover in colors, and /6 illustrations by Will Crawford. $1.50 
a McClure, Phillips & Co., 44 E. 23d St., New York 
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"THE COMPANIONSHIPS OF BOOKS 


The 
Hohenlohe 
Memoirs 


Bram 
Stoker’s 
Henry 
Irving 


Rhodes’s 
United 
States 


Dr. Hale’s 
Tarry 
at Home 

Trave 


Mrs. 
Ravenel’ 
Charleston 


Mr. Lucas’s 
A Wanderer 
in London 


Clifton 
Johnson’s 
Mississippi 

Valley 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


SUPPOSE you could sit down and listen tor an entire evening to the 

intimate conversation of a man who had been German Ambassador to 

France just after the Franco-Prussian War; who knew Bismarck well, 

and was Emperor William’s right hand man! Would you not think 
it worth the price of this book ? 

The Memoirs of Prince von Hohenlohe 

Cloth, 8vo, with portraits, 2 vols., $6.00 net 


SUPPOSE you could hear Henry Irving’s closest associate tell the 

complete story of the great actor’s life, filling the account with delight- 

fully funny anecdotes and such interesting comments on Irving’s art 
and experience as are to be found in the 

Personal Reminiscences of Henry Irving 

In two volumes, cloth, illustrated, $7.50 net 


SUPPOSE the most able historian in the United States should sit 
down and tell you, in a manner that was clear, concise, and really 
fascinating, all the causes that led up to our great civil war, with sharp, 
telling pictures of its great men, and should then skillfully untangle the 
threads of its network of results! It would be worth the cost 


of a set of 
Rhodes’s History of the United States 


7 vols., cloth, $17.50 net; also in special bindings, $32 or $40 


SUPPOSE that you and Dr. Edward E. Hale could take a leisurely 

journey through New England, he pointing out the places where 

history was made, and telling stories all the while of the men who had 

lived there, many of them old personal friends of his own. He does 
this very thing in his 

Tarry at Home Travels 

Cloth, 8vo, richly illustrated, $2.50 net 


SUPPOSE that one ot the **Kings Port ladies’’ should step out from 
Owen Wister’s ‘Lady Baltimore’’ to tell you of the events that 


created the place and the people he describes. That is what is 


done in : 
Mrs. Ravenel’s Charleston 
Cloth, tllustrated, $2,50 net 


SUPPOSE that you could take long rambles about London with one 
of the most charming talkers you know, to tell you what to see and the 
history of it with such fine discrimination as Mr. Lucas shows in 


A Wanderer in London 
Cloth, illustrated, $1.75 net 


SUPPOSE you could wander down the Mississippi, drifting on a 
lumber raft, poling a ‘‘shanty-boat,’’ walking on the levee, paddling 
a cypress ‘‘dugout’’ or the bayou, or a bateau on the head waters, with 


the author of 


Highways and Byways of the Mississippi Valley 
Cloth, tllustrated, $2.00 net 


64-66 FIFTH AVE., 
NEW YORK 
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TWO DELIGHTFULLY DROLL BOOKS 


To laugh over in the dull hour 





ANIMAL SERIALS 


A Portfolio of Collected Cartoons 
By E. WARDE BLAISDELL, 


Which chronicle the doings in polite society, the 
joys and sorrows, the foibles and fancies of 
Captain and Mrs. Jack Rabbit, Mr. Bear, Miss Hippopotamus, Colonel Lion, 
Major Elephant and other noteworthy acquaintances. The artist is well known 
through his comic work in Life, Century and Scribner’s. The cream of it is 
here shown in 
ONE OF THE BREEZIEST, MOST MIRTH-PROVOKING 
HITS OF THE SEASON! 


Large Octavo, Cloth. $1.00, net. By Mail, $1.10 


BEASTLY RHYMES 


By BURGES JOHNSON, 
WITH PICTURES TO CORRESPOND BY 
E. WARDE BLAISDELL, 
Is another laugh-winner. All who read Mr. Johnson’s 
“Rhymes of Little Boys’ will be sure to get this book. 
It is a striking instance of where text and picture go hand 
in hand, and that upon the sunny side of the street. 
To quote a few random titles of the book will serve 
to give some idea of the zoological difficulties of the en- 
terprising authors: “Concerning the Slowness of the ] 
Sloth ;” “Alack—A Yak!” “The Tail of the Kinkaju;” §)M/4 
“The A-ou-dad,” and “The Okapi.” = 


“A BOOK WHICH APPEALS TO EVERY ONE OF THE 
SEVEN AGES OF MAN! 


Square 12mo, Cloth $1.00, net. By Mail, $1.10 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOK LIST. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL G COMPANY : : NEW YORK 
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NEW BOOKS BY 


RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 


Real Soldiers of Fortune 


“The adventurous and romantic careers of Capt. McGiffen, Gen. 
Walker, Major Burnham, Baron Harden Hickey and Winston Spen- 
cer Churchill. It has every element of dashing romance with the 
note of reality.”—Philadelphia Record. 


“A fascinating book, full of the raw material of romance, but al- 
ready touched by the magic pen of a felicitous writer of fiction.”— 
Philadelphia Press. 

Illustrated, $1.50 net, postpaid $1.62 


The Galloper, The Dictator 
F A R C E S : and Miss Civilization 


“These plays read exceedingly well. If you have not seen the plays you feel enter- 
tained; if you have seen them you are doubly delighted.”—PAiladelphia Inquirer. 
Illustrated, $1.50 net; postpaid $1.62 


JUST PUBLISHED 


Four Aspects of Civic Duty 


By WILLIAM H. TAFT, Secretary of War 
Brilliant essays on duties of citizenship from the point of view of a recent graduate of 
a university, of a judge on the bench, of a colonial administrator, and of the National 
Executive. The sound, inspiring, and ably expressed views of one of the foremost 
Americans. 

‘“‘They make a philosophical treatise on Americanism that would be sufficient to make a 
reputation. But the real importance lies largely in the fact that Mr. Taft talks as a man of vast ex- 
perience and knowledge.’’—W. Y. Sun. 

$1.00 net; postpaid $1.08 


. The Prisoner at the Bar 


Side-Lights ‘on the Administration of Criminal J ustice 
By ARTHUR TRAIN, Asst. District Attorney in N. we County 


Good stories, racy anecdotes and clever descriptions of cases in the criminal courts, tak- 
ing up in turn in a lively and anecdotal way the jury, the witness, women in the courts, 
the law’s delays, tricks of the trade, red tape, the trial of misdemeanors, etc. Full of in- 
formation interesting to lawyers and laymen and of suggestive ideas. 
He has succeeded in investing the topic with an interest considerably exceeding that of the ordin- 
ary novel.— New York Tribune. 
$2.00 net; postage, 15 cents. 


NEW BOOKS OLIVER HERFORD  pygUShep 


The Peter Pan Alphabet 


$1.00 net; postpaid $1.08 


A verse and a drawing for every letter of the alphabet on the 
scenes and personages in Peter Pan; Nana, Hook, Pirates, 
Wolves, Peter, Wendy, delightfully drawn and rhymed. 


A Little Book of Bores — roktie’s'nis 


“In verse and picture it is of a higher quality of nonsense.” 
—Baltimore Sun. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS NEW YORK 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Books News Monthly. 
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A Splendid Chance for Securing 
a (00d Bible 


On account of a little overstock, we are offering 
the following Bibles at greatly REDUCED PRICES 


l 
A Large Type Minion Type 


Teachers’ Bible == Teachers’ Bible 


Clear Type Edition, Self-pronouncing . $2.15 
Specia! Price $1.10 
Postpaid 


Self-pronouncing, Morocco, leather 

pn ESR ra ae eee cana et ee $3.00 

Special Price, $2.05 
Postpaid 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Reference Bible 
Same Book | On Inpra Paver of wonderful opacity 


and whiteness. With maps. Persian 
Extra Morocco Pee Se ey $4.80 | Morocco, head band and marker .. . $5.00 
Special Price, $3.10 Special Price, $2 60 
Postpaid Postpaid 


New Books That are Worth Reading 


The Self-Effacement of Malachi The Promotion 
Joseph By Rev. Joun M. Dean 
By Evererr T. Tomuryson Price, 75 cents net; postpaid 84 cents 
Price $1.00 net; postpaid $1.09 The author of this book spent two years in 


"Ton ere tn bes elenitaleied wson havin missionary work in the Philippine Islands, 
added to the list of see aaealiiene a tom 4 which form the scene of this story. It deals 
so timely and so attractive in every way.”— to some extert with our military operations 
Rev. L. G. Crarx, Helena, Mont. . therein, and also in a particularly gratifying 


way with our missionary work. 
Odds and Ends from Pagoda Land The Church at Libertyville 


By W. C. Grices, M. D. By J. W. Conzey, D. D. 


Price 90c net; postpaid $1.00 Price, 75 cents net; postpaid 84 cents 
Pagoda Land is Burma, and from the note- As all know, there are ~ulis le i 

J e ‘ . peculiar people in 

book of Doctor Griggs there have found their the church at large, and they help to bring 

way into this volume bits of information and about trying circumstances. In addition to 

familiar gossip scarcely to be found elsewhere. these there are trials in church and minis- 

terial service that inhere inevitably in this 

The Book of the Prophet Jeremiah phase of life. Doctor Conley has treated of 

A new and critical translation. By Cuar- these in story form, and in a very suggestive, 

Les Rurus Brown, D. D. 8vo. animated, and helpful fashion. 


Price, 50 cents net; postpaid 56 cents 


This translation is used as collateral text in 
the author’s contribution to the American | 
Commentary on the Old Testament now in | Price 75 cents 
process of publication by the Society. For | This work on evangelism grows out of Mr. 
its poetic form as well as for its critical work |  Rust’s personal experience in the chapel-car 
it seemed important to issue it as an inde- | work and the general field of evangelistic 
pendent publication. | effort. 


Practical Ideals in Evangelism 
By Cuarites Hersert Rust 


American Baptist Publication Society 
1630 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
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A NEW 
Variorum Edition 


OF THE WORKS OF 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


Edited by 
HORACE HOWARD FURNESS 


HIS edition of the works of Shakespeare, prepared 


by one of the foremost living Shakespearian scholars, 


has been received everywhere with the greatest possible 


favor. 


It is the most exhaustive edition of the plays 


of the great dramatist, containing, as its name implies, a record of 
the notes and textual readings of all the editions that have pre- 


ceded it. 


Dr. Furness has also added new notes, and articles on 


the text, date of composition, sources of plot, etc., of the different 


plays. 


The FOURTEEN VOLUMES which have thus far appeared are :— 


Romeo and Juliet 
Hamlet (two volumes) 


Macbeth 


Revised Edition by 
HORACE HOWARD FURNESS, Jr. 


King Lear 
Othello 
The Merchant of Venice 


As You Like It 

The Tempest 

A Midsummer Night's Dream 
The Winter's Tale 

Much Ado About Nothing 
Twelfth Night 


Love's Labour s Lost 


A NEW VOLUME—TO BE PUBLISHED SHORTLY 
Antony and Cleopatra 


“The admiration of every true student of 
Shakespeare.”’—Dr. Wm. Aldis Wright. 

“Nowhere, probably, has more labour been 
devoted to his [Shakespeare’s] works.’’ — Dr. 
Sidney Lee. 

“The very best and most complete edition.’’— 
Blackwood'’s Edinburgh Magazine. 


“A truly monumental edition.”.—Pal/ Madi 


Gazette. 


Royal egtavo, 


Publishers 


“Encyclopedic and exhaustive.” —Dr. William 
J. Rolfe. 


“To the honor of the American branch of 
English literature.”—Richard Grant White. 


“Splendid alike in conception and execution.” 
—Atlantic Monthly. 


“Indispensable to every student of Shakes- 
peare.”’— 7he Nation. 


Cloth, gilt top, uncut edges, $4.00, net, per volume. 
Half morocco, gilt top, $5.00, net, per volume. 


jJ. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 


Philadelphia 
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The Enduring Novelist of the Twentieth Century 


Ralph Connor’s Latest 


THE DOCTOR 


Eight years ago Tie St. Louis Globe Demo- 
crat predicted “ ‘Ralph Connor’ is some man’s 
nom-de-plume—the world will insist on know- 
ing whose.” 


Today « Ralph Connor” is known the world 
around as the pen name of Charles W. Gordon, 
a novelist of this century whose works have 
endured and will endure. 


“The Doctor” his latest is easily the most 
popular book this season, the one book on every 
one’s lips. Although published only two months 
ago, Over 200,000 copies have been called for. 
«¢«The Doctor’ is the best thing «Ralph Connor’ has done since 


«The Sky Pilot’—perhaps the best that he has ever done.’?’—New York 
Times Review. 


‘‘His art improves with each story.”’—New York Tribune. 
‘*Ralph Connor at his best.”’—2uffalo Express. 


‘As thrilling, dramatic, realistic as anything from his pen.’’—New 
York Globe. 


Over a Million and a spatial Sold 


THE DOCTOR. A TALE oF THE ROCKIES .. : $1.50 1906 
THE PROSPECTOR. A TALE or Crow’s NEsT Pass 5g - 4.50 3s 
GLENGARRY SCHOOLDAYS. A Story of the INDIAN Lanps_ $1.25 1902 
THE MAN FROM GLENGARRY. A TALE ot the Orrawa $1.50 1901 
THE SKY PILOT. A TAaLe or THE Footutr1s.. .. $1.25 1899 
BLACK ROCK. A TALE oF THE SELKIRKS .... . . $1.25 1898 


OF ALL BOOKSELLERS 


Fleming H. Revell Company, Publishers 


NEW YORK, 158 FIFTH AVE. CHICAGO, 80 WABASH AVE. 
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A TRIO OF GOOD NOVELS 
The Malefactor 


By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 


For sheer interest and fascination this new novel by the author of 
“A Maker of History,” etc., surpasses anything he has hitherto written. 


WHAT THE CRITICS SAY : 
“Skilful and daring.” “Fresh and unconventional.” 


“Remarkably original.” “Exciting and well-written.” 
“Capital and surprising.” “Of sure and unfailing interest.”’ 


Illustrated by F. H. Townsend. 304 pages. $1.50 


The Impersonator 
By MARY IMLAY TAYLOR 


A brilliant and ingenious plot, with a beautiful and clever heroine, is 
this story of the eventful career of Mary Lang in Washington society. 

‘‘The humor and satire with which social life in the Capital is de- 
scribed gives the book a deserved popularity,” says the Washington Star, 
“even if the charming love story and surprising denouement did not add 
an exceptional degree of interest.” 


Illustrated by Ch. Grunwald. 392 pages. $1.50 


The Dragon Painter 


By MARY McNEIL FENOLLOSA 
(Sidney McCall) 


“Her crowning achievement,” “the best she has written,” “the most 
delicate land charming story from her pen,” are some of the typical 
opinions of this new novel by “Sidney McCall” author of “Truth 
Dexter” and “The Breath of the Gods.” 

“‘As a passionate, glowing love story, with a happy ending, ‘The 
Dragon Painter’ is finely satisfying,” to quote the Philadelphia Telegraph. 


Illustrated by Gertrude McDaniel, 262 Pages, $1.50 


Published by LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Boston 
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Some Brentano Publications 


Italian Romance Writers 
By JOSEPH SPENCER KENNARD 
Those who are reading Fogazarro, Neera, Matilde Serao and other Italian writers conspicuous in this season's 
literary output, will find this book one of especial timeliness. The author treats the impassioned Southern writers 
from the viewpoint of the less volatile Northern mind. 


$2.00 net. 


Three Plays for Puritans 


Which includes the theatrical success, CAHXSAR AND CLEOPATRA, and CAPTAIN BRASSBOUND’S 
CONVERSION. 
The latter work is included in Ellen Terry’s repertory for her farewell tour. 


$1.25 net. 


Plays Pleasant and Unpleasant 
Which includes THE PHILANDERER, CANDIDA and THE MAN OF DESTINY. 
2 Vols. $2.50 net. 


A Game at Love and Other Plays 
By GEORGE SYLVESTER VIERECK 
A volume of five plays telling with much grace and allurement the love stories of ingenuously modern people. 


$1.25 
Lilies That Fester and Love’s Constancy 


Plays reconstructed from old time dramas by William Poel, director of the Elizabethan Stage Society. 
The difference in the characters of the two heroines of these plays makes an interesting study in psychology. 


$1.00 net. 


BRENTANO’S NEW YORK 


THE CLARENDON PRESS 


JUST PUBLISHED! 


Frederick York Powell. A Life and a Selection from his Letters and Occasional Writings. 
By OLIVER ELTON. Vol. I: Memoir and Letters, Vol. Il: Occasional Writings. 8vo. 
Cloth, $6.75. 


Minor Poets of the Caroline Period. Edited by GEORGE SAINTsBURY, M. A. Vol. II. 
8vo. Cloth, $3.40. 


The Poetical Works of John Keats. Edited, with an Introduction and Textual Notes, 
by H. Buxton Forman, C. B. 8vo. Cloth, Paper Label, $2.50. 


The Meditations of Marcus Aurelius Antonius. Translated, with Introduction by 
Dr. CHARLES BIGG, by JOHN JACKSON. Extra f’cap., 8vo. Cloth, $1 oo. 


Hermann von Helmholtz. By Leo Kornicspercer, Translated by FRANCES A. 
WELBY. With a Preface by LorpD KELVIN. 8vo. Cloth, with 3 portraits, $5.25. 


{ALSO PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROWDE 


Reason, Thought, and Language, or the Many and the One. A Revised System of 
Logical Doctrine in relation to the Forms of Idiomatic Discourse. By DouGLas 
MACLEANE, M. A., sometime Fellow of Pembroke College, Oxford. Demy, 8vo. 
Cloth, $6.00, 


The Growth of Truth, As illustrated in the discovery of the Circulation of the Blood. Being 
the Harveian oration delivered at the peest College of Physicians, London, Oct. 18, 
1906. By WILLIAM OsLER, M. D., F. R.S. Paper Covers, 40 cents. 


For Sale by all Booksellers—Send for Catalogue. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, American Branch, 
91-93 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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The Book News Monthly 


“A peep-hole into the 


Curr ent ===: 
= Literature 


EDITED BY EDWARD J. WHEELER 


a richly illustrated news-magazine 


has become, under its new editor, one of the most brilliant reviews 
of world-events ever published. As a contemporary says: ‘Each 
number makes us wish we had nothing else to read.’’ It presents a 
dramatic narrative of the great events of the month and interprets their 
meaning. The thought-harvest of two hemispheres appears monthly in 
its pages, which are brimful of valuable information on Politics, Science, 
Industry, Literature, Religion, Art and the people who keep the world 
turning around. To the busy man and woman, it is indispensable. 


It comes pretty near to being the ideal magazine for every home. 


OUR SPECIAL SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 


A handsome edition of Theodore Roosevelt's 
great American history, The Winning of 
the West, bound in ooze leather and khaki, 
in six volumes, is given free to every new 
subscriber for CURRENT LiTERATURE. These 
six volumes are the finest literary product of 
the foremost international figure in the 
world. They are copyrighted and this edi- 
tion cannot be obtained at any price except 
in connection with CurrRENT LITERATURE. 
Each of the six volumes has a photogravure 
frontispiece. The books are not only unique 
and beautiful, but they constitute a history 


of abiding value and of great patriotic inter- ae . 
est. They tell the story of the early Winning of the West (six 


pioneers, settlers, and empire builders as it volumes) ; $3 48 
really was: Transportation of books. .$0.48 . 


(Size of Volumes 414 x 74 inches.) Current Literature, 1 year. 3.00 


The VITAL things said and done, those that really count, those that 
have power for good or ill, are what CURRENT LITERATURE deals 
with. This does not mean the heavy and abstruse, these are seldom 
vital. It means the things that have life in them, the thoughts that have 
feeling and purpose behind them, the events that affect human destinies. 


Published monthly, $3,000 a year, 25 cents a copy—on all news-stands. 


CURRENT LITERATURE PUB. CO. xtW Yeux 
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ADELE MARIE SHAW 
CASPAR WHITNEY 


EDITOR OF 


THE OUTING MAGAZINE 


and some of its contributors 


RounbD about 


THE OUTING MAGAZINE 
are some of the greatest writers 
of the present time. 

Names do not always mean 


literary value, but when you 

eee read the best work of the best JOHN R. SPEARS 
writers you get the full appre- 
ciation of the name. 


THE OUTING MAGAZINE 
has only the best efforts of the 
foremost writers. 


“It is a live magazine” 


Price 25 cents $3 a year 


THE OUTING PUBLISHING CO. 
35 West 31st Street, New York 


ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE LAWRENCE MOTT 


Cc. M. RUSSELL GOUVERNEUR MORRIS EDGAR SALTUS. . 
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Magazine 


‘‘Captain’’ King’s captivating novels of army life have charmed countless thou- 
sands. He is the prince of army romancers. To-day his books are read and re-read by 
multitudes. Zest and plot, action and character drawing, love and intrigue, heroism 
and patriotism—all lead his readers with intense fascination through every page. 
These books are worth reading and worth owning. 


KING’S BEST NOVELS 
** A Soldier’s Secret ’’ ** An Army Portia”’ ** Captain Close" 
** Sergeant Croesus ”’ ** Two Soldiers ’’ 
** Dunraven Ranch ” ** An Initial Experience,’’ etc. 
Bound in four handsome cloth volumes, printed from clear type, on fine paper. 


For the next twelvemonth Lippincott’s has arranged a brilliant program. Strong 
novelettes—one complete in each issue—have been written by the latest popular writers. 
Our novelettes are world-famous—just long enough not to tire. 

Sparkle, humor, and action will pervade our short fiction, by the cleverest story-tellers, 
Pungent articles; bright poems; inimitable humor. Subscription price $2.50 a year. 


SPECIAL FREE OFFER 


Send us $2.50 for a year’s subscription to mp tase Magazine, add 
50 cents for shipping and packing—$3.00 in all—and we will ship you 


these four volumes of mg te stories, boxed and prepaid, anywhere in 


the United States. Each k is 5x8 inches, handsomely bound in 
durable cloth, and never sold for less than $1.00 per volume. 


Please Use This Order Form 
a Re ES ae ie ee Oe Se | 


Lippincott’s Magazine 
East Washington Square, Philadelphia. 
I enclose $3.00 for one year’s subscription to LIPPINCOTT’S 
MAGAZINE and the set of K1nG’s NOVELs in four volumes, shipped prepaid. 


The Magazine may be 
sent to one address 
and the books to 

another. City and State 


Street No. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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A Few lTerse Words 


tell our story to Book News readers this month. To the point at once. 
Is there necessity or use for good cookery books in your household? Is 
your cooking and baking always right, or is there a hit-or-miss character 
about it? Is your marketing well done—that is, with an expert knowledge 
of what to buy and what not to buy ? So much depends on right selection 
and right treatment—and we have the books that gives the right informa- 
tion in such a plain, matter-of-fact way that the veriest novice cannot go 
astray. Our author, Mrs. Rorer, is known all over the land as the most 
expert and practical helper of women in household matters. It is not too 
much to say that she is the best equipped teacher, writer and lecturer 
living. Her wonderful knowledge has been gained by years of hard study 
and labor. The results are yours for the asking. But here’s the list of 
books. No extended comment on each book—they are all the best on the 
subjects treated. 


Only 50c Each Only 25¢ Each 


Cakes, Icings and Fillings | How to Use a Chafing Dish 


Canning and Preserving New Ways for Oysters 

Hot Weather Dishes | Quick Soups 

Home Candy Making | Sandwiches 

New Salads | onsieiaate 

Bread and Bread-Making | Dainties 

Miade-Over Dishes Cloth, 35 cents net; by mail 38 cents 


Mrs. Rorer’s New Cook Book 


: 736 pages, beautifully illustrated, bound in washable cloth, $2.00 net ; 
postage 20 cents 


Mrs. Rorer’s Every Day Menu Book 


A menu for every meal in the year, and for special social occasions. _Beauti- 
fully illustrated. Cloth, $1.50 net; postage 12 cents 


Mrs. Rorer’s Philadelphia Cook Book 


The book that is in over 120,000 families, and is as good to-day as ever. 
In washable cloth, $1.75 


Your bookseller has these books, or can get them for you; or send 
to us direct. 


ARNOLD & COMPANY, 413 Sansom Street, PHILADELPHIA 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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HOME STUDY COURSES 


Our School offers an opportunity to study at 
home under the personal instruction and guidance 
of able professors in leading American colleges. 

Our courses in English are given by Prof. 
Genung of Amherst College; Latin, by Prof. 
Harkness of Brown; Greek, by Prof. Chase or 
Harvard; German, by Prof. McLouth of New 
York University; French and Spanish, by Prof. 
Kroeh of Stevens Institute; Agriculture, by Prof. 
Brooks of the Massachusetts Agricultural College; 
Horticulture, Floriculture, Landscape Gardening 
and Botany, by Prof. Craig of Cornel] University. 
We offer over one hundred courses in Academic 
and Preparatory, Agricultural, Commercial, Nor- 
mal and Common Schoo! Branches. An eminent 
specialist is in charge of every department. 

Our courses are open to all. Students may register at any time and may take complete courses 
or may pursue special branches. Special attention is given to students preparing for college. 
Students are free to proceed with the lessons as rapidly as time and circumstances permit. On the 
other hand they are not required to complete the study in any given time. They are permitted to 
drop the lessons altogether during particularly busy seasons and resume them when they have the 
leisure to do so. Our tuition rates are so low that no one need be kept from enrolling with us on 
the ground of expense. 

Every reader of THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY who is interested in the best that the corres- 
pondence schools have to offer, is invited to send for a free copy of our eighty-page catalog and for 
full information in regard to our Home Study Courses. 
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TO THE READERS OF 


THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY 


With last year’s September number a great many changes were made in 
BOOK NEWS. In name it became THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY. In 
scope, it was broadened. We are told that at the present time we are pub- 
lishing a big five cents’ worth in a magazine that has all the best points of 
literary periodicals more expensive. Our one thought has been to give some- 
thing that our readers want, and as much of it as possible. For the last five 
issues this aim has been kept especially in view; numerous new features 
have been added to the older departments; and the other departments have 
been made bigger and better. But we want the word of our readers for what- 
ever pleasure or profit they may have obtained from the magazine. 

We have printed below a coupon on which our friends may express 
themselves with regard to the particular qualities of THE BOOK NEWS 
MONTHLY. If you will fill out this blank with your name and address and 
send it to us, we shall thank you for your courtesy. If you will add to it the 
name of some friend to whom you think THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY 
would make an appeal, we shall see that that friend is supplied with a sample 


copy. 
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THE MARCH NUMBER 


This promises to be one of the best of 
our Special Authors’ numbers. It will 
be devoted to James Whitcomb Riley. 


The Principal Articles. 


The personality of Riley will be treat- 
ed of by Dr. Henry van Dyke and 
Elizabeth Miller, author of The Yoke 
and Saul of Tarsus; an appreciation of 
his verse will be contributed by Bliss 
Carman. H. H. Howland and S&S. D. 
McCoy, both close friends of Mr. Riley, 
will say something of the Riley humor ; 
and George C. Hitt, long the associate 
of Riley while en tour, will provide remi- 
niscences of the days when Riley read 
selections from his own poems to vast 
audiences. A_ bibliography will tell 
about the various editions of Riley’s 
books. ‘ 


The Color Insert. 


The name, Pierre Edouard Frére, may 
not convey much to the average reader, 
but among collectors this artist’s works 
are in vogue. And it is with no small 
degree of pleasure that we have secured 
for reproduction in color one of Frére’s 
paintings of fifty years ago. 


F. J. Stimson. 


“J. S. of Dale” is a familiar name 
to novel readers, especially since the 
publication of In Cure of Her Soul. In 
private life he is Mr. F. J. Stimson. In 
the March number of The Book News 
Monthly Robert Adger Bowen will give 
an account of Mr. Stimson’s home life 
and his literary work. 


Another Exhibition. 


The Annual Exhibition of the New 
York National Academy of Design opens 
in time to include a discussion of it in 
the March number of The Book News 
Monthly. The critique will be written 
by Talcott Williams, and will be accom- 
panied by reproductions in half-tone. 


Interesting Departments. 


One of the treats of the department, 
“In The World of Letters,” will be the 
reproduction of a portrait placque made 
in bronze by Dr. R. Tait McKenzie, the 
sculptor, of Charles Brockden Brown, 
the first American novelist. It was pre- 
sented to the Franklin Inn Club of 
Philadelphia. 

“Timely Topics” will have a leading 
article by David Graham Phillips. 

The new department, “Our Contem- 
porary Dramatists,” is another step for- 
ward. An article by Dr. Cornelius 
Weygandt, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, on “The Significance of Ste- 
phen Phillips Success,” will make this 
section of the March number of par- 
ticular value. It will be accompanied 
by brief reviews of several new books 
of drama 

Once again the “Old Book Shop” will 
have a few pages. The interesting ca- 
reer of Philip Mason, well-known as 
the man who designs the fine bindings 
and types for the Riverside Press books, 
will be the subject of a short article, 
with reproductions of some of the beau- 
tiful books Mr. Mason has planned. 

Communications may be addressed to 
C. T. Chester, Managing Editor; Mrs. 
N. B. Carson, Literary Editor; H. N. 
Tolles, Circulation Manager—all in care 


of John Wanamaker, Philadelphia. 


OFFER NO. 9 


THE LOVE AFFAIRS OF LITERARY MEN. By Myrtle Reed. 


For six months THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY articles on the Love Affairs of 
Swift, Johnson, Pope, Sterne, Cowper, and Carlyle have attracted wide attention. To 
accommodate those who have missed all or any of the numbers we have made up 100 
packages of the six numbers and will mail a package, while they last, to any address 


POSTPAID for 20 CENTS. 


Stamps accepted. Mention Offer No. 9. 
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Joseph De Camp’s Portrait of Dr. Furness 


One of the most interesting paintings shown in the One Hundred and Sec- 
ond Annual Exhibition of the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts is the 
new portrait of Dr. Horace Howard Furness. Not only is this an excellent like- 
ness of the venerable editor of the Variorum Shakespeare, but as a work of art 
the picture may be placed side by side with some of the best examples of con- 
temporary portraiture. Among the pictures in this year’s show at the Academy 
—Dr. Talcott Williams’ critical discussion of which will be found further on in 
this number—few things have awakened greater admiration or more pronounced 
expressions of satisfaction than this “counterfeit presentment” of the well-loved 
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scholar. 
force of its absolute lifelikeness. 


shown in every stroke of the brush. 


To those who know Dr. Furness this portrait will appeal with all the 
The sympathy of the artist with his subject is 





The Longfellow Centenary Number 


This Longfellow Centenary number of 
THe Book News Monruty brings to- 
gether an attractive collection of pictures 
and portraits, some showing the poet at 
different stages of his career, and others 
giving glimpses of the places wherein he 
lived, ‘worked and prospered. The arti- 
cles by Colonel Higginson and Professor 
Quinn offer reminiscences, illuminations 
of character and authoritative critical 
opinions. We are confident that our read- 
ers will find these articles of more than 
ordinary interest and profit. 


Jeremiah Curtin Dead 


The renowned translator of Quo Vadis 
and the rest of Sienkiewicz’s works died 
at his home, in Burlington, Vermont, on 
December 14. The announcement was 





wholly unexpected by the multitude of 
Mr. Curtin’s friends who have known and 
admired this man who could speak seventy 
languages and dialects, who could put in 
so charming a form Myths and Folk-Tales 
of Ireland, Myths and Folk-Tales of the 
Russians, Fairy Tales of Ireland, and many 
more ; and who could translate, with prac- 
tically no loss in quality of style or dra- 
matic forcefulness, some of the best 
novels that have been written in Europe 
during the past twenty-five years. 
Jeremiah Curtin was born in Milwaukee 
in 1840, and was graduated from Harvard 
in 1863. He served as secretary to the 
United States Legation in Russia, and as 
acting Consul General there from 1864 
to 1870. From 1883 to 1891 he was en- 
gaged in doing special work for the 
Smithsonian Institution. In that connec- 
tion he visited many countries, and had 
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opportunity for studying many peoples. 
He has been most widely known, how- 
ever, as the translator of the Sienkiewicz 
books. 


Another Kipling Yarn 


Among the amusing stories told about 
Kipling is one of a young woman admirer 
who, after years of waiting, at last met 
the man of the Plain Tales. 





MARY MEARS 


Author of a new novel, 7he Breath of the Runners 


“You!” she cried, staring at the author. 
“You, you are Rudyard Kipling!” 

Naturally Kipling felt embarrassed. 

“Yes—” he murmured modestly. 

The lady continued to marvel. 

“But I thought,” she finally explained, 
“T thought you were—oh, how shall I 
say it?—-something quite, quite different!” 

“Oh, I am,” Kipling hastened to tell 
her in a very confidential tone, “I am, 
madam. Only, you see, this is my day 
off.” 


‘‘The Spoilers’’ to go on the Stage 


The Spoilers, Rex E. Beach’s thrilling 
story, has been dramatized by the author, 
in collaboration with Harper’s “Mac’—in 
other words, James MacArthur, one of 


the cleverest writers in the younger lit- 
erary set of New York City. 


Mr. Dooley and the Automobile 


With native wit and wisdom Mr. Doo- 
ley, in his Dissertations, says of automo- 
biles : 

“Do I think th’ autymobill has come to 
stay? Sure, I’ll niver tell ye. I’ve seen all 
th’ wurruld but me on roller skates. I’ve 
seen ivrybody ridin’ a bicycle but me. Tin 
years ago, whin ye’er son was holdin’ on to 
ye’er ar-rms as ye reeled up th’ sthreet on a 
wheel, sayin’ ye’er prayers wan minyit an’ 
th’ revarse another, ye tol’ me that th’ 
bicycle had come to stay because it was 
nicissry to get around quick. To-day ye 
blush as I mintion it. Th’ autymobill will 
stay till it gets cheap enough f’r ivrybody to 
have wan. Whin th’ little, eager messenger 
boys is dashin’ up th’ sthreet in an eighty 





MEREDITH NICHOLSON 


From a photograph taken in England during Mr. Nicholson’s 
recent visit to the other side 


horse-power Demon Terror th’ rich will be 
flyin’ kites or r-runnin’ baloons, an’ they’ll 
be a parachute foorce iv polishmen to chase 
thim acrost th’ skies.” 


The Hlustrious Mr. Gwynn 


Stephen Gwynn is a man after Justin 


McCarthy’s own heart. He has the first 


and fundamental virtue of being an Irish- 
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man; he is a writer of widely recognized 
abilities ; and he has recently been sent to 
the House of Commons as the Nationalist 
member for the city of Galway. So Mr. 
McCarthy fixes his mark of approbation 
thus: 


Stephen Gwynn is a man of intellect and 
of high education, who won much university 
distinction, and has made for himself a great 
succesS as an author of books and a writer 
for reviews and magazines. I am confident 
that he will win for himself a distinction in 
the political path of life, as he has already 
done in other paths. His election speeches 
show that he is likely to have a great success 
in the House. 


Had George Eliot Died at Thirty-eight 


Ex-Ambassador Joseph H. Choate re- 
minds us, in his introduction to Mrs. 
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A New York school-teacher recently tried 
to get from her class some intelligent answers 
to questions regarding important facts in 
United States history. Vainly she labored. 
At last, in a moment of inspiration and des- 
peration, she asked, “Where is Ellis Island?” 
Instantly, every hand in the room went up, 
and the light of intelligence gleamed from 
every pair of eyes:—the answer was as one 
voice. 

In speaking afterwards of the incident, the 
teacher said, in a spirit of mock gravity: 

“T am convinced that United States history 
will have to be revised. We have always 
looked with veneration upon Plymouth Rock; 
our future generations will know it only as 
a legend; their history begins with Ellis 
Island.” 


A Balkan Soldier 


Curiosity is the novelist’s heritage. 
And curiosity it was, with the scent of 

















JAMEs BARNES 


Hunting deer and moose in the Maine woods 


Craigie’s The Dream and the. Business, that 
if George Eliot had died at the age of 
thirty-eight the world would never have 
known her as a novelist. When we recall 
that George Eliot was past thirty-eight 
when she published her first great book, 
Scenes from Clerical Life, we can realize 
the truth of Mr. Choate’s statement. 


Where American History Really Begins 
A rather relishable little story told by 


Dr. Darlington in “The North American 
Review” is the following: 


possible stories, that took Justus Miles 
Forman into the Balkans—to investigate 
the troubles there. But it seems that he 
stepped right ‘into a sort of “Holy 
War;” and found himself expected at 
once to do his share of the fighting. This 
immediate popularity was somewhat over- 
whelming ; as was the post of first lieu- 
tenant, to which he was very early ap- 
pointed. Though by no means sure which 
side he was enlisted on, he mounted his 
shaggy pony bravely, carried his rifle and 
great pistol with a true soldierly air, and 
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got along famously as a “guerrilla” in the 
mountain fastnesses. However, he got his 
literary material together quickly, and 
as he didn’t mean to be a target for Balkan 
guns any longer than necessary, he prof- 
fered his thanks for the courtesies ex- 
tended, cheerfully assumed a regret he 
did not feel, and resigned his commission. 
Now he is back in New York—ready, we 
presume, to write his story. He still 
maintains that he enjoyed his adventures 
hugely. 


Only a Green Purse 


Is there a chance here for the collector 
to add to his treasures? It seems that 





MARGARET POTTER BLACK 


The author of 7he Genius at home 


Charles Scribner’s Sons have in their pos- 
session a green silk purse that was found 
in the pocket of Edmund Kean when the 
great actor died. The purse contained, by 
the way, not even so much as a sixpence. 
Charles Kean gave it, afterward, to John 
Forster, who in turn gave it to Robert 
Browning. By Browning it was presented 
to Henry Irving, and at the sale of the 
latter’s effects it reappeared. The Scrib- 
ners bought it, and now have it in their 
New York store. 


Mrs. Craigie’s Sense of Humor 


The late Mrs. Craigie was very sensi- 
tive as to the attentions she received 
when she lectured. During her American 
tour last winter she was to speak at a 
certain gathering the program for which 
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was so arranged that Mrs. Craigie ap- 
peared toward the end of the evening. 
More than this, there were several addi- 
tional talks given, in consequence of 
which the author of Some Emotions and a 
Moral was not called upon until very late. 
When at last the presiding officer an- 
nounced that an address would now be 
made by Mrs. Pearl Craigie—John Oliver 
Hobbes—Mrs. Craigie arose and _ said 
very simply and courteously: “My ad- 
dress is Hyde Park, London, and I am 
far from home, and it is late. I will wish 
you all good-night.” 





Marjorie Bowen 


As a discoverer of talented novelists 
Ford Madox Hueffer deserves no small 
amount of praise. It was he who brought 
Joseph Conrad into notice; and it was he 
again who recognized the merit in Mar- 
jorie Bowen’s book, The Viper of Milan. 
Mr. Hueffer immediately sent the manu- 
script to this side, and insisted upon a 
fair consideration being given it. 

In this connection it is interesting to 
know that “Marjorie Bowen” is a pen 





MARJORIE BOWEN 


Author of The Viper of Milan 


name, adopted, it is said, to avoid confu- 
sion, as the young author’s mother is also 
a popular writer. Miss Bowen has never 
























been to Italy; therefore her pictures of 
Milan are derived from reading and hear- 
say. But this does not mean much when 
we recall that George Eliot had never 
been in Spain when she wrote “The Span- 
ish Gypsy ;” nor had John Henry Short- 
house ever crossed the Alps when John 
Inglesant was published. 


Novelist and Poet Wed 


On December 29, Hallie Erminie Rives 
and Post Wheeler were married at the 
American Embassy in Tokio. The invita- 
tions were sent out by the American Am- 
bassador and Mrs. Wright, Mr. Wheeler 
holding the post of Second Secretary to 
the Embassy at the present time. 

This little romance between novelist 
and poet began a number of years ago; 
and friends of the two have long expected 
an announcement of the wedding. That 
it should finally take place in faraway 
Japan but provides an additional touch of 
the picturesque to a very interesting situa- 
tion. Mr. and Mrs. Wheeler will be at 
Ocean Grove during March. 


Concerning Panama 


President Roosevelt’s recent visit to 
Panama, and his “illustrated” message de- 
scriptive of what he saw and did there, 
calls to mind once again an interesting and 
authoritative little volume recently pub- 
lished by the John C. Winston Company. 
This is The Panama Canal, by C. H. 
Forbes-Lindsay, a Philadelphia broker and 
journalist, whose articles in American and 
English papers are widely read. In con- 
cise, narrative form Mr. Forbes-Lindsay 
tells the story of the construction of the 
great canal, bringing the facts down to 
date, after a study of the conditions that 
has covered a number of years. 


The Death of a Great French Critic 


“The greatest systematic critic of con- 
temporary French literature”—Ferdinand 
Brunetiére—died in France on December 
11, 1906. Born in Toulon in 1849, Brunet- 
iére studied there and in Paris, and won 
his spurs as a critic in 1875, with work 
for the Revue des Deux Mondes, the jour- 
nal of which he was editor when he died. 

Brunetiére has stood for years on the 
side of classicism, as opposed to impres- 
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sionism. His critical methods were as 
fixed as the laws of the Medes and the 
Persians. Immensely learned, he was in- 
tolerant of anything less learned; he 
dealt with everything from the standpoint 
of minute detail, and flayed right and left 
all literary work that showed laxity in 
construction, or the slightest ignorance 
of even the finer rules of rhetoric. His 
last book, on Balzac, has just been pub- 
lished here in America. It carries with it 
all the weight of authority that is given 





FERDINAND BRUNETIERE 


by one to whom his subject is thoroughly 
familiar, and who, in the course of his re- 
search, has left no point, however small, 
untouched upon. ‘ 


The Death of Charlotte Bronte’s Husband 


Doubtless the news of the death of the 
Rev. Arthur Bell Nicholls, on December 
3, 1906, at Banagher, King’s County, Ire- 
land, came as a surprise to thousands who 
had supposed that the husband of Char- 
lotte Bronté died long ago. But Mr. 
Nicholls lived to the good old age of 
ninety, surviving his renowned wife by 
fifty-one years. 

The author of Jane Eyre married her 
father’s curate in 1854. After his wife’s 
death, a year later, Mr. Nicholls returned 
to Ireland, and ever since has lived there 
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a very quiet and retired life. That Char- 
lotte Bronté was happy in the one year 
of her wedded life was due in no small 
measure to the tenderness and care of her 
husband, who, though by no means her 
ideal for that role, was gentle, loving 





James L. Forp 
Author of 7he Wooing of Folly 


and very kind to her, and appreciative 
also, in a helpful way, of her charactes 
and talents. 


A Pleasant Letter 


Coming unsolicited as it did, the fol- 
lowing letter from Dr. Joseph Spencer 
Kennard is full of interest. Dr. Kennard 
expresses opinions that have come to us 
from many persons and in many ways: 


Hillbrow, Tarrytown-on-Hudson 
New Year’s Eve. 

Will the editor of THe Boox News 
MonvTH_y allow me to raise my voice in pro- 
test against your attempt to pauperize your 
subscribers in furnishing them (as you do) 
with a twenty-five cent magazine for five 
cents a copy? 

No magazine printed on such good paper, 
with such superior letter-press and illustra- 
tions and—which is of course the essential 
thing—maintaining such a high average of lit- 
erary quality, ought to sell for less than 
twenty-five cents a copy. So when I pay 
my subscription of fifty cents a year I feel as 





if I paid for two months and you gave me the 
other ten months’ issues free. 

Perhaps, however, you prefer half a million 
subscribers at fifty cents a year to a hundred 
thousand at three dollars a year. Your Jan- 
uary number is even better than usual. 

Wishing -you a Happy New Year, believe 
me, 

Very truly yours, 
JoserH S. KENNARD. 


What Wordsworth Needed 


In the latest issue of “Mount Tom” 
Gerald Stanley Lee expresses his views of 
Wordsworth. He says: 

The next best thing for Wordsworth, 
after a sense of humor and relatives, would 
have been neighbors. 

When Wordsworth began the love of na- 
ture in English poetry he began it, of course, 
in a rather small, humble way—just for him- 
selfi—and no one seemed to mind very much 
his enjoying a heath or a wild weed or a 





PAUL ELMER MORE 


Literary Editor of the New York Evening Post, and author 
of The Shelburne Essays 


mountain, until he began making poetry out 
of it. Then he began to lose his neighbors. 
He seems to have given up on neighbors after 
a while. If the people who made fun of his 
poetry had appreciated it enough probably 

















he would have let them make fun of it, and 
would have listened and would have become 
a great artist as well as a great genius. As 
it was, before he knew it, instead of being 
sociable with his greatest inspirations he 
slipped away into a horrid lonely habit of 
being a hundred years ahead of the times, a 
habit of going off alone to sing—to sing 
sweetly but firmly to unborn generations. 

And it was not good for him. Unborn gen- 
erations never do anything in particular for 
a genius. They give a general impression 
that several more kinds of people are com- 
ing, but they are a chilled-off second-rate ar- 
rangement for neighbors, even to faint filmy 
people like authors. They coddle him in a 
vague pleasant way. They do not talk back 
enough. 





THE EVENING HYMN TO THE VIRGIN 


By Bouguereau 


Nearly all of the faults of Wordsworth 
seem to have come under this head of spirit- 
ual loneliness. The best things that Words- 
worth wrote hardly a living man could criti- 
cise. He could not even criticise them him- 
self. So he let himself go. “This is the way 
I did—the way I felt—when I was writing 
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” 


the ‘Ode to Immortality,’” he would say— 
right in the middle of “Peter Bell.” 


A Rather Interesting Coincidence 


Readers of THE Book News Montuty 
will remember that Bouguereau’s “Even- 
ing Hymn to the Virgin” was used as the 





THE ANGELS’ LULLABY 


By L. A. Tessier 


color insert in the Christmas number. 
Oddly enough the “Illustrated London 
News,” in one of its December issues, had 
a photogravure supplement reproducing 
“The Angels’ Lullaby,” by a French artist 
of the younger school, L. A. Tessier, one 
of the exhibitors in the Salon of 1906. 
Their similarity is seen in the reproduc- 
tions on this page. One painting might 
be called a modernization of the other. 
Whether M. Tessier got his idea from the 
3ouguereau painting or only by chance 
followed so exactly the fundamental con- 
ception of the older painter, it is certain 
that he has painted an exquisitely beau- 
tiful picture, full of grace and tenderness, 
and having the modern note that strikes 
home. 
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A reproduction of a photograph discovered about 1902 


From the Household Edition of Longfellow’s Complete Poetical Works 








The Early Days of Longfellow 





By Thomas Wentworth Higginson 


HAVE been asked to write a 
paper appropriate to the hundredth 
birthday of the poet Longfeilow, 
and shall select his early days as 
a proper subject. Later I was one of his 
pupils at Harvard College, and having 
been later still one of his biographers, it 
is natural to have traced with interest his 
early foot-steps back to Portland, that 
beautiful city where he was born and bred. 
There it was that his first teacher in the 
academy wrote of him at the age of six: 


As to this first published poem it is said * 
that his father, when he read that particu- 
lar number of the ‘Portland Gazette,” 
took no notice of his boy’s contribution. 
But when father and son went together 
in the evening to Judge Mellen’s house, 
near by, their host called attention to the 
unsigned poem, and said of it: “Very 
stiff. Remarkably stiff ; moreover, it is all 
borrowed, every word of it”—it is a fam- 
ily tradition that there were tears on the 
future poet’s pillow that night. 





From Boy Wanted; by Nixon Waterman 


THE BIRTHPLACE OF LONGFELLOW 


Portland, Maine 


“Master Henry Longfellow is one of the 
best boys we have in school. He spells 
and reads very well. He also can add 
and multiply numbers. His conduct last 
quarter was very correct and amiable.” 
In these days, when children often post- 
pone learning to read till after six years 
old, this passage seems instructive. Six 
years later his first known poem was writ- 
ten—one still preserved in manuscript, but 
never made public, entitled “Venice, an 
Italian Song,” and dated March 17, 1820. 
It is curious that his first printed poem 
was on “The Battle of Lovell’s Pond,” so 
that he divided his sympathy thus early 
between American and foreign subjects. 


He was later sent to Bowdoin College, 
then a young institution. Maine itself, 
indeed, was only just separated from 
Massachusetts, so that Longfellow may 
really be claimed as in one sense a native 
of the latter State. He took his degree 
at Bowdoin, was afterwards professor 
there, and in due time was married. His 
college lodging-place, and the room in 
which he taught, were both long since de- 
stroyed by fire; but the old-time rural 
beauty of Brunswick, which had much in 
common with Cambridge, still remains— 
unlike that of Cambridge—unspoiled. One 
may still see the fine avenues of trees 
under which he and his fellow student 
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THE WADSWORTH-LONGFELLOW HOUSE 


In Portland. Longfellow lived here as a boy 


Hawthorne—then spelled Hathorne— 
walked together or alone. The visitor can 
now read the library records written in 
Longfellow’s clear hand; or examine his 
copy of Horace, his translation from 
which led to his being selected as pro- 
fessor of Modern Languages. One can 
also see, by examining the corrected 
proof of the commencement exercises of 
his class, that the original subject of his 
“part” was “The Life and Writings of 
Chatterton ;” while the subject finally se- 
lected was “Our Native Writers,” thus 
keeping him much nearer to his own ca- 
reer. It is still more interesting to know 
that at one of the college “exhibitions” 
he represented in debate an American In- 
dian, while his opponent stood for the 
English emigrant. The performance was 
rather high-flown and exaggerated, and 
that same charge was later brought upon 
“Hiawatha” itself, although quite un- 
justly. 

He was expected, as were his fellow- 
poets Holmes and Lowell, to study law; 
but after a few nominal efforts at that 
study he abandoned it, as they did also. 
Then he was appointed to a professorship 
of Foreign Literature at Harvard, and 
was sent to Europe for preparation, tak- 
ing with him his young wife, who un- 
doubtedly had, in a serene way, great in- 
fluence on his whole career, and must 
therefore be especially mentioned. Many 
of her books and papers lie before me. 





Her father, the Honorable Barrett Potter, 
of Portland, Maine, had whims of his own 
about the education of girls, and forbade 
his daughters to study Greek or Latin, 
though he welcomed them to the higher 
mathematics. There lie before me sev- 
eral calculations of eclipses, as book- 
problems; and they are interspersed with 
translations by Longfellow in his own 
handwriting. In his lectures at Bowdoin, 
moreover, which are still unpublished, 
there are quotations in her handwriting— 
so they plainly worked together. She 
died, however, during that European 
journey, and he came back, not to Bow- 
doin, but to Harvard. Here it is that my 
personal knowledge of him begins, though 
some eight years later. But I must have 
seen him in the meantime, as his younger 
sister, afterwards Mrs. James Greenleaf, 
was an intimate friend of my sisters and 
often made visits at our house. She was 
a woman of exquisite blonde beauty, and 
later became a resident of Cambridge, 
dying only recently. |©Whether I saw 
Longfellow when I was a schoolboy or 
not, it was impossible not to recognize 
the new elements which he brought with 
him into Cambridge. For the first time, 
among our somewhat rustic and untrav- 
eled professors, there entered an amiable 
and polished gentleman, who treated the 
students as if belonging to his own world 
and circle. For the first time he addressed 
them with the prefix “Mr.”; set the ex- 
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ample of the very politest breeding, as for 
instance, by invariably laying aside his 
overcoat when making a call upon ladies. 
His habits of dress, too, though he de- 
scribes them in his letters as very simple, 
seemed the extreme of elegance to the 
plain Cambridge of that day. I can re- 
member him in a golden brown coat, buff 
waistcoat and light green trousers, with 
a spiral stripe of some darker color sur- 
rounding each leg. He himself did not 
admit any charge of foppery, but he must 
have had it in mind when he wrote to 
Charles Sumner while the latter was still 
in Europe: “If you have any tendency to 
curl your hair and wear gloves, like Edgar 
in Lear, do it before your return;” and 
also when he made the Baron in Hyperion 
say to Paul Fleming: “The ladies already 
begin to call you Wilhelm Meister, and 
they say that your gloves are a shade too 
light for a strictly virtuous man.” But 
he clearly does not admit the truth of any 
such charge when he says of himself in 
Cambridge: “Most of the time am alone; 
smoke a good deal, wear a broad-brimmed 
black hat, black hair, and a black cane. 
Molest no one. Dine out frequently In 
winter go much into Boston society.” At 
any rate it was not quite a fair thing when 
the Cambridge ladies insisted on speaking 
of the young professor as “the flashing 
sickle” merely because Edward Everett, 
on being called upon to speak after him 
at a public meeting, described himseif as 
“following in the field where the flashing 
sickle had already passed.” 

Longfellow established himself in 1837 
at the house of Mrs. Craigie, which was 
afterwards bought for him, on his second 
marriage, by his father-in-law. I remem- 
ber Mrs. Craigie well, as she sat at the 
window in black garments, reading Vol- 
taire or forbidding the destruction of the 
cankerworms—on the ground that “we 
are all worms, worms!’ There were then 
ten elms around the house where now 
only a few remain, and the terraced ap- 
proach was not there, having been later 
built by Longfellow himself; but there 
were the same stately doorway and stair- 
way, under which was the same secret 
cupboard whence mysterious slips of 
paper used to fall, out of which Saxe 
Holm contrived to extract an equally mys- 
terious tale. It was in this house that 
Longfellow dwelt for the rest of his life, 
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and where he received his many guests 
from home and abroad. We who knew 
him as undergraduates did not, however, 
know him as a resident there, but in his 
recitation room, which, with the same 
good fortune which elsewhere followed 
him, was the only attractive room in Uni- 
versity Hall. There we sat around an 
oval table in comfortable chairs—not on 
benches, like less lucky students—while he 
guided our readings in Racine or Moliére. 





LONGFELLOW’S TRUNDLE BED 


With the desk he used in boyhood 


Well do I remember when a loud rap on 
the door once ushered in a boy of the 
roughest look, who laid on the table be- 
tween the professor and myself a coarse 
proof-sheet, on which I looked with curi- 
osity when Mr. Longfellow’s eye was 
turned away. There I read the words, 
Voices of the Night. It was the first 
proof-sheet I had ever seen, and it gave 
me a bit of momentous news to announce 
to my mother and sisters when I got 
home to dinner that day. Every one was 
learning those early verses by heart, and 
to see them bound up in a book appeared 
like a recognition of their immortality. 
We had then an actual poet living among 
us! 

More momentous even than this it was 
to me, personally, when after a sudden 
“rebellion” among the members of my 
class, who were holding a noisy evening 
meeting in the college yard, the profes- 
sors themselves got knowledge of it, and 
began to come out upon us in person to 
remonstrate and threaten. First came 
one of the gentlest among them, who was 
grasped in the very arms of our ring- 
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leader and forcibly faced toward home, 
with the quieting counsel: “Go home and 
go to bed, old Dozy Prosy’”—an advice 
which he discreetly followed. Then came 
Professor Ben Peirce, rushing swiftly as 
one of his own comets from the Observa- 
tory where he then ruled; he looked cach 
one in the face, exclaiming: “Smith, go to 
your room!” “Jackson, go to your room!” 








HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW 


From a photograph of the poet at twenty 


and rushing through the cloud of stu- 
dents passed away like the comet, leaving 
us unmolested. Then John Revere, our 
leader, grandson of Paul Revere of the 
Revolution, suddenly exclaimed: “Boys! 
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here’s Professor Longfellow! we'll hear 
him ; he always treats us like gentlemen!” 
Whether he said a word or not I do not 
know ; but the boyish rebellion was at an 
end. Amid all the various recognitions 
of the peculiar quality of the poet there 
will, perhaps, be none more wholly con- 
clusive than this instantaneous surrender 
of a rebellious boy. 

The career which began in this courte- 
ous and cheerful life, as professor, ended 
in leaving Longfellow the most popular 
of living poets in the English language. 
All recent witnesses testify that he still is, 
as he has long been, the best known 
among people at large, both in his own 
country and in England; the most fre- 
quently reprinted, the oftenest sung. The 
latest memoir of him, published in 1892, 
gives in its appendix a list of a hundred 
translations of his poems, complete or par- 
tial, into eighteen different languages. In 
the great catalog at the British Museum 
there were enumerated at that same time 
four hundred and eighty-seven books 
under the name of Tennyson, including 
all relating to him; four hundred and 
eighty-four under Longfellow; and not 
more than one hundred and seventy-nine 
under any other English-writing poet. 
When we consider translations alone, 
even Tennyson falls far below Longfel- 
low ; and he may therefore be justly called 
the most widely popular English-writing 
poet of modern times; this being the 
same person who was pronounced “very 
correct and amiable” when a child of six, 
and whom we found dividing his poetic 
efforts, six years later, between “Venice, 
an Italian Song” and “The Battle of 
Lovell’s Pond.” 














The Rarer Quality in Longfellow’s Poetry 





By Arthur Hobson Quinn 


ONGFELLOW has always been 
viewed from two attitudes, the ap- 
preciative and the critical. The vast 
number of his readers take the first 

attitude; they memorize “Excelsior” and 
the “Psalm of Life,’ and read ‘“Hia- 
watha” to their children. A small body 
of critics, who dwell ponderously in the 
shadow of the obvious, repeat the plati- 
tudes concerning his unoriginality and 
his foreign inspiration—which were enter- 
taining enough when Poe first uttered 
them, but which have long since ceased 
to be effective, even as an indirect revela- 
tion of the wide culture of their instiga- 
tors. 

There has been in the last fifteen years 
what might almost be termed a literary 
conspiracy against Longfellow. One is 
not pained, of course, one is rather 
amused when a compiler like Mr. Quiller- 
Couch devotes three pages of his anthol- 
ogy to Longfellow and seven pages to 
Mr. Wilfrid Scawen Blunt. But one is 
disappointed, perhaps more than is neces- 
sary, that even the critics of his native 
land should complacently follow one an- 
other in repeating the mistakes of con- 
ventionality. This state of affairs is due 
partly to the reaction which inevitably fol- 
lows the wave of laudation that rises over 
the grave of a great man. But in Long- 
fellow’s case the temptation to the critic 
is twofold. Every thought that can be 
traced to a foreign source proves not only 
his acquaintance with Longfellow, but 
also his knowledge of foreign literature. 
It is not his industry in hunting down 
sources, however, that we object to; it is 
his assumption that where there has been 
assimilation there cannot be originality. 

There‘is another group which is much 
smaller than either the uncritically appre- 
ciative or the unappreciatively critical. It 
is composed of those who recognize in the 
poetry of Longfellow two qualities; not 
a higher and a lower, but a broader and a 
higher. une quality has made him the 
beloved of two continents, and has light- 
ened the lives of thousands by revealing 
to them grace and beauty in the things 
of which their lives are made. There may 





be a rarer function than this; there is no 
greater. He belongs to the democrats 
of literature, who view men not as units 
of a social or political caste, but as human 
beings. His democracy did not manifest 
itself in standing on the house tops and 
crying out that he had arrived and must 
be reckoned with; and it did not confuse 
democracy, whose real essence is con- 
servatism, with revolt. He realized that 
to reveal humanity to itself it is by no 
means necessary to be new. In literature 
as in politics the aristocrat is the anar- 
chist; the primitive poetic impulse and 
the primitive right of government both 
come from the people. 





THE CRAIGIE HOUSE 


The Longfellow Home in Cambridge 


There is no apology to be made then 
for the “Psalm of Life” or “The Chil- 
dren’s Hour;” still less for “The Two 
Angels” or “My Lost Youth;” and of 
“Evangeline” or “Hiawatha” there has 
really never been a question. But Long- 
fellow’s claim to greatness does not rest 
alone on his popular poems, the charm 
of which is to be apprehended with so lit- 
tle difficulty. In the Sonnets, in “The 
Masque of Pandora,” in “The Saga of 
King Olaf,” he has achieved the rarer 
poetic quality which is caviare to the gen- 
eral, and which is to be appreciated only 
by those to whom the poetic impulse is 
understood in its creative moods. 

Longfellow wrote sixty-four original 
sonnets, but the best, with one exception, 
are to be found in the Book of Sonnets, or 
among those prefixed to the Divina Com- 
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media. It is strange that what are in some 
ways the most notable contributions of 
America to poetry should be known only 
by the few. A few months ago, at a 
table where eight college teachers were 
gathered, the topic of American literature 
was introduced, and after the usual polite 
regrets had been made as to our sterility, 
Longfellow came up for especially patron- 
izing comment. A little questioning elic- 
ited the fact that not one of those present 
had read the sonnets, and only one knew 
that Longfellow had written any. 

Yet those sonnets are among the most 
perfect, not only in American, but also in 
English literature. The sonnet is an art 
form which by reason of its difficult 
rime scheme, of the essential unity of 
its thought, of the limited number of lines, 
has come to be considered the touchstone 





THE OLD CLOCK ON THE STAIRS 


of the creative ability of a poet. The 
greatest masters of the art have suc- 
ceeded in it; and the resistance of the 
medium causes the result, when it is a 
success, to be the most perfect of poetic 
jewels. The same exquisiteness of the 
form has caused thousands of sonnets to 
be written whose thought was not adapted 
to the ambition of their writers, who 
have been forced in consequence to apply 
the method of Procrustes—with lament- 
able results. In no other poetic form, 
however, does the inevitable shine out 
more definitely from the mediocre. And 
this makes the comparative neglect of 
Longfellow’s sonnets the more strange, 
since the very first reading reveals the 
absolute perfection of their form. 

There are six sonnets prefixed to the 


translation of the Divina Commedia. They 
represent the Divine Comedy as a cathe- 
dral into which the translator enters: 
Oft have I seen at some cathedral door 
A laborer, pausing in the dust and heat, 
Lay down his burden, and with reverent 
feet 
Enter, and cross himself, and on the floor 
Kneel to repeat his paternoster o’er; 
Far off the noises of the world retreat; 
The loud vociferations of the street 
Become an undistinguishable roar. 
So, as I enter here from day to day, 
And leave my burden at this minster gate, 
Kneeling in prayer, and not ashamed to 


pray, 
The tumult of the time disconsolate 

To inarticulate murmurs dies away, 

While the eternal ages watch and wait. 

Surely the inevitable phrase rings here! 
And the complicated rime scheme shows 
not at all, except as a binding force which 
preserves the perfect unity of the poem. 
Underneath the grand figurative concep- 
tion the form of the sonnet suggests an 
undertone of harmony, which rises to a 
climax at the end of the octave, and then 
expands through the sestet into the great 
conclusion. 

In the hands of the tyro the sonnet be- 
comes a bundle of comparisons, loosely 
tied together by a rime scheme; but with 
Longfellow the unity of the comparison 
becomes one with the unity of the form. 
From the first word to the last the meta- 
phor rules the sonnet, and it does not 
stop with the end. The four succeeding 
sonnets continue the figure. The second 
again illustrates Longfellow’s mastery 
over the form: 


How strange the sculptures that adorn these 


towers! 

This crowd of statues, in whose folded 
sleeves 

Birds build their nests; while canopied with 
leaves 

Parvis and portal bloom like trellised bow- 
ers, 

And the vast minster seems a cross of flow- 

ers! 

But fiends and dragons on the gargoyled 
eaves 

Watch the dead Christ between the living 
thieves, 


And, underneath, the traitor Judas lowers! 

Ah! from what agonies of heart and brain, 
What exultations trampling on despair, 
What tenderness, what tears, what hate of 

wrong, 

What passionate outcry of a soul in pain, 
Uprose this poem of the earth and air, 
This medieval miracle of song! 

The cultivated reader feels the form as 


—————— 
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a thing of beauty ; the technical student of 
verse forms recognizes in Longfellow’s 
choice of the most rigid variety of the 
Italian sonnet the preference for the diffi- 
cult, which is characteristic of the poet 
conscious of supreme ease. The greater 
frequency of riming words in Italian 
makes the sonnet a more difficult accom- 
plishment in English than in the tongue 
of its origin; and this has led some of the 
greatest English poets, notably Shake- 
speare and Spenser, to the substitution of 
an easier form. But Longfellow recog- 
nized the superior qualities of the Italian 
form, with its distinct rise through the 
first eight lines to a climax, and then its 
gradual subdual of feeling to the harmo- 
nious close. 

That the sonnets were inspired by the 
study of another poem does not detract 
from their originality. They are the con- 
ceptions of a great mind working under 
the stimulus of the conceptions of an- 
other great mind. How thoroughly im- 
bued with the spirit of Dante Longfellow 
was is shown in the fourth sonnet: 

With snow-white veil and garments as of 
flame, 


She stands before thee, who so long ago 
Filled thy young heart with passion and 


the woe 
From which thy song and all its splendors 
came; 
And while with stern rebuke she speaks thy 


name, 

The ice about thy heart melts as the snow 

On mountain heights, and in swift over- 
flow 

Comes gushing from thy lips in sobs of 
shame. 

Thou makest full confession; and a gleam, 
As of the dawn on some dark forest cast, 
Seems on thy lifted forehead to increase; 

Lethe and Eunoe—the remembered dream 
And the forgotten sorrow—bring at last 
That perfect pardon which is perfect peace. 


If we turn to the “Purgatorio” we 
find, in Canto XXX, in the description of 
Dante’s meeting with Beatrice, the lines: 
The ice that was about my heart congealed, 
To air and water changed, and in my anguish 
Through mouth and eyes came gushing from 

my breast. 

When we compare these lines with 
those of the sonnet we can see how 
Longfellow had simply taken a sugges- 
tion, and fused it into a poem which re- 
veals in the short space of fourteen lines 
the relations of two of the most famous 
characters in literary history. The son- 
nets are in reality one complete poem, a 
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mosaic of rare beauty, fit introduction to 
the noble translations which, to borrow 
Longfellow’s own words, “ Are footpaths 
for the thought of Italy.” 

In the Book of Sonnets, “Nature,” 
“Three Friends of Mine,” “The Poet’s 
Moods,” “The Galaxy,” “The Tides” and 





LONGFELLOW’S STUDY 


In the Craigie House 


“The Two Rivers” are the best. Who 
that has had a child can fail to feel the 
large wisdom which prompted this son- 
net? 


NATURE. 


As a fond mother, when the day is o’er, 
Leads by the hand her little child to bed, 
Half willing, half reluctant to be led, 

And leave his broken playthings on the 
floor, 

Still gazing at them through the open door, 
Nor wholly reassured and comforted 
By promises of others in their stead, 
Which, though more splendid, may not 

please him more; 

So Nature deals with us, and takes away 
Our playthings one by one, and by the 

hand : 
Leads us to rest so gently, that we go 

Scarce knowing if we wish to go or stay, 
Being too full of sleep to understand 
How far the unknown transcends the what 

we know. 
Or who that loves the beautiful suc- 
cession of sounds can fail to linger over 
this octave? 


And thou, O River of To-morrow, flowing 
Between thy narrow adamantine walls, 
But beautiful, and white with waterfalls, 
And wreaths of mist, like hands the path- 

way showing; 

I hear the trumpets of the morning blowing, 
I hear thy mighty voice, that calls and 

calls, 
And see, as Ossian saw in Morven’s halls, 
Mysterious phantoms, coming, beckoning, 

going! 

Or, again, who can forget the last 
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three lines of this sonnet, containing as 
they do, one of the most exquisite similes 
in literature? 


THE GALAXY. 


Torrent of light and river of the air, 

Along whose bed the glimmering stars are 
seen 

Like gold and silver sands in some ravine 

Where mountain streams have left their 
channels bare! 

The Spaniard sees in thee the pathway, where 
His patron saint descended in the sheen 
Of his celestial armor, on serene 
And quiet nights, when all the heavens 

were fair. 

Not this I see, nor yet the ancient fable 
Of Phaeton’s wild course, that scorched the 


skies 
Where’er the hoofs .of his hot coursers 
trod; 
But the white drift of worlds o’er chasms of 
sable, 


The star-dust, that is whirled aloft and flies 
From the invisible chariot-wheels of God. 





LONGFELLOW AND CHARLES SUMNER 


In “The Masque of Pandora,” and in 
“The Saga of King Olaf,” the poet has 
shown great ability in the telling of an 
old story, and the turning of it into a 
poem which revealed to his own age and 
race the spirit of another. It was not be- 
cause Longfellow’s sympathies were so 
foreign that he was able to do this; it was 
because they were so universal; and 
surely the poet who has appealed most 
widely to the American people must at 
least have understood them. As he says 
in Kavanagh: 

Nationality is a good thing to a certain ex- 


tent, but universality is better. All that is 
best in the great poets of all countries is not 


what is national in them but what is universal. 

Their roots are in their native soil; but their 

branches wave in the unpatriotic air, that 

speaks the same language unto all men, and 
their leaves shine with the illimitable light 
that pervades all lands. 

In “The Masque of Pandora” the con- 
crete, almost human quality, of the Greek 
gods speaks; and what can be more 
nearly perfect of the kind than the sonnet 
containing Thalia’s description of Pan- 
dora? 

THALIA. 

O sweet, pale face! O lovely eyes of azure 
Clear as the waters of a brook that run 
Limpid and laughing in the summer sun! 
O golden hair, that like a miser’s treasure 

In its abundance overflows the measure! 

O graceful form, that cloudlike floatest on 

With the soft, undulating gait of one 

Who moveth as if motion were a pleasure! 
By what name shall I call thee? Nymph or 

Muse, 

Callirrhoé or Urania? Some sweet name 

Whose every syllable is a caress 
Would best befit thee; but I cannot choose, 

Nor do I care to choose; for still the same, 

Nameless or named, will be thy loveliness. 

Of a different nature is “The Saga of 
King Olaf.” Here Longfellow drew upon 
a definite source, the Heims-Kringla, the 
old Norse chronicle of Snorri Sturluson. 
The great merit of the “Saga” lies not so 
much in individual verses as in the skill 
with which Longfellow has selected from 
the mass of mingled prose and verse the 
proper material for poetry, and has made 
the character of the Norwegian hero-king 
live and move in the lines. Some of the 
passages, like the following, attract us by 
their vigor: 

“Sound the horns!” said Olaf the King; 

And suddenly through the drifting brume 

The blare of the horns began to ring, 

Like the terrible trumpet shock 

Of Regnarock, 

On the Day of Doom! 


Louder and louder the war-horns sang 

Over the level floor of the flood; 

All the sails came down with a clang, 

And there in the midst overhead 

The sun hung red 

As a drop of blood. 

There are others in which the melody 
charms rather than the strength, such as: 

On King Olaf’s bridal night 

Shines the moon with tender light 

And across the chamber streams 

Its tide of dreams. 

It is this constant faculty of saying the 
thing in the poetic way that is Longfel- 
low’s most definite characteristic. He- 


~ 
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was, above all things else, a poet. He 
was a scholar, too, but his scholarship 
served its best end when it introduced him 
to fields which might yield what his genius 
could transmute into poetry. Again and 
again we find it—that inevitable phrase 
which refutes triumphantly the charge of 
fatal facility hurled against “Hiawatha” 
and “Miles Standish.” Such stanzas as 
these, from “Vittoria Colonna,” are poet’s 
poetry: 
The shadows of the chestnut trees, 
The odor of the orange blooms, 


The song of birds, and, more than these, 
The silence of deserted rooms; 


The respiration of the sea, 
The soft caresses of the air, 

All things in nature seemed to be 
But ministers of her despair; 


Till the o’erburdened heart, so long 
Imprisoned in itself, found vent 
And voice in one impassioned song 

Of inconsolable lament. 

Longfellow is unique among the great 
American poets in writing all three forms 
of verse, epic, lyric and dramatic. The 
dramas, of course, do not appeal to us as 
the lyrics and the narrative poems do, but 
even here we see the poetic perception 
that either fuses two objects in nature 
into a living compound, or else carries 
their fanciful yet essential likeness 
through a brilliant comparison. In the 
dramatic fragment, “Michael Angelo,” we 
read that 

The nimble lie 
Is like the second-hand upon a clock: 
We see it fly, while the hour-hand of truth 
Seems to stand still, and yet it moves unseen, 
And wins at last, for the clock will not strike 
Till it has reached its goal. 

It was unfortunate from a critical 
standpoint that Longfellow chose to put 
into “The Day Is Done” a comparison 
between two forms of poetic achievement. 
It has been seized upon as a self-revela- 
tion, and even his admirers have been 
content to banish him from the “bards 
sublime,” and complacently to point to 
the stanza: 

Read from some humbler poet, 

Whose songs gushed from his heart, 


As showers from the clouds of summer, 
Or tears from the eyelids start; 


as containing an epitome of Longfellow’s 
contribution to literature. Such a poet 
Longfellow was at times; perhaps if he 
had died in 1844, when “The Day Is 
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Done” was written, it might have served 
for an epitaph. 

But Longfellow did not die in 1844. 
There was still to come the deeper, sad- 
der, yet greater experience of life which, 
at a time when the side-issue of slavery 
caused men like Whittier to advocate se- 
cession, led Longfellow to write the great 
apostrophe to the Union, which even yet 
remains the best expression of the thought 
of those who have not yet despaired « of 
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From the poet’s last photograph 


the Republic. There were still the years 
when Dante led him—as the Tuscan’s 
own master, Virgil, had led him before— 
into the citta dolente, and when fired by 
the contemplation of what he saw there 
Longfellow wrote the great sonnets that 
shall keep his high place secure. There 
were still the glorious years when from 
far and wide he gathered the great 
thoughts of all nations, transmuting them 
into 


Love, laughter and the exultant joy of song, 


and making them, as truly as Chaucer 
made Boccaccio or Tennyson made Mal- 
lory, his very own. When he died his 
verse had been translated into every mod- 
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ern language of Europe; in every land 
could be found lovers of his who had 
taken his thoughts to be their own for 
life. But amid the more insistent echo 
of his popularity the rarer quality of 
Longfellow has not often been pointed 
out. 

We have tried to indicate where that 
quality is to be found. To those who 
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love him, to those who can remember a 
childhood’s sorrow that faded because of 
“Hiawatha” and “Evangeline,” there is no 
need of argument; but for those who de- 
mand more than this there are the more 
perfect lyrics, few and yet many, which, 
with their flawless form and their highest 
originality, give him the primacy among 
American poets. 





Dante 
By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 


To blame is easier those who him offended, 


HAT should be said of him cannot be said; 
By too great splendor is his name attended; 


Than reach the faintest glory round him shed. 
This man descended to the doomed and dead 
For our instruction; then to God ascended; 
Heaven opened wide to him its portals splendid, 
Who from his country’s, closed against him, fled. 


Ungrateful land! 


To its own prejudice 


Nurse of his fortunes; and this showeth well, 

That the most perfect most of grief shall see. 
Among a thousand proofs let one suffice, 

That as his exile hath no parallel, 

Ne’er walked the earth a greater man than he. 


Keats 
By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 


HE young Endymion sleeps Endymion’s sleep ; 
The shepherd-boy whose tale was left half told! 
The solemn grove uplifts its shield of gold 

To the red rising moon, and loud and deep 


The nightingale is singing from the steep; 
It is midsummer, but the air is cold; 


Can it be death? 


Alas, beside the fold 


A shepherd’s pipe lies shattered near his sheep. 
Lo! in the moonlight gleams a marble white, 
On which I read: “Here lieth one whose name 


Was writ in water.” 
Of his sweet singing? 


And was this the meed 
Rather let me write: 


“The smoking flax before it burst to flame 


Was quenched by death, and broken the bruised reed.” 











at least one library shelf in the 

typical American home. The 

kindly face of the good old New 
Englander inevitably beams from the sit- 
ting room or library wall. The same face 
holds an important position in that favor- 
ite old game of “Authors;” and one’s 
first recollections of rimed things—after 
Mother Goose—begin with “Tell me not 
in mournful numbers” and “Between the 
dark and the daylight.” Longfellow is 
indeed king-poet in the American house- 
hold. He is king bore in the schools, 
where refractory boys learn to hate “for- 
ests primeval,” and imitate with disdain 


T HE poems of Longfellow dominate 


Longfellow in Illustrated Editions 


Priscilla’s delicate suggestion,” “Why 
don’t you speak for yourself, John?” But 
boyhood learns, little by little, that “Evan- 
geline” is not bad reading; and the boy 
grown to manhood brings up his own 
children on literary pabulum supplied by 
the Household Edition of Longfellow. 

So widespread is this popularity of the 
poet that publishers on the lookout for 
Christmas suggestions usually discover 
that “Hiawatha” lends itself to dainty 
bookmaking and entertaining pictures; 
and that “selected poems,” in pretty cov- 
ers, find a ready sale in the every-day, as 
well as the holiday, market. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Company, of Bos- 
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ton, are the authorized publishers of 
Longfellow’s works, and the variety of 
their editions testifies to the demand that 
must exist. The style of binding and the 
number of volumes range from the Com- 
plete Works, with Longfellow’s Life of 
Longfellow, a set of fourteen volumes in 
half calf, at forty-five dollars and a half, 
to the paper Riverside Classics at twenty- 
five cents a volume, and a 32mo Calendar 
Book, in parchment paper, at the same 
price. In between there is the Riverside 
Edition of the Complete Poetical Works, in 
six volumes ; the Handy-Volume Edition, 
in five volumes ; a Cambridge Edition, in 
one volume (four different bindings) ; a 
Cabinet Edition ; the new Library Edition, 
and the Illustrated Octavo Edition. The 
Complete Prose Works come in a Riverside 
Edition also (three volumes); and the 
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Translations have three more volumes im 
the same set. The separate poems appear 
in various guises—Hiawatha, illustrated 
by Frederic Remington; Evangeline, 
with pictures by Violet Oakley and Jessie 
Wilcox Smith, and an introduction by 
Alice M. Longfellow; The Hanging of 
the Crane, illustrated by Mary Hallock 
Foote; and compilations in the form of 
school editions and attractive Birthday 
Books. 

Other publishers have also issued the 
poems in many beautiful ways. The 
Bobbs-Merrill Company printed The 
Courtship of Miles Standish and Evangeline 
as fine, large Christmas volumes, with pic- 
tures singularly effective, in color and 
half-tone, from the brush of Howard 
Chandler Christy. This last year they 
issued Hiawatha, in uniform binding, with 
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pictures by Harrison Fisher. A very 
dainty edition of selected poems is the 
Vignette Edition (F. A. Stokes Com- 
pany), with small text illustrations by 
Charles Howard Johnson. This same 
artist’s~ illustrations of Evangeline and 
Hiawatha are used in two small volumes 
by the same publishers—Evangeline ap- 
propriately bound in red silk, and a very 
striking Hiawatha in leather. The Court- 
ship of Miles Standish has an especially 
fine edition in a new volume issued by 
E. P. Dutton & Company, with color pic- 
tures, and heavy, beautifully printed 
pages. The same publishers issue a tiny 
book of the Songs and Sonnets of Long- 
fellow, with a small cover portrait. T. Y. 
Crowell & Company add to the aggregate 
number of pleasing editions a little cal- 
endar in book form, and a Thin Paper Edi- 
tion in red leather, with a photogravure 
portrait. 

With so many to choose from the 
American boy or girl, man or woman, 
can scarcely help possessing some one vol- 
ume or more; and from the present out- 
look the good old poet will continue to 
be the poetical godfather of the average, 


Longfellow in Illustrated Editions 
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his facile verse and kindly sentiment 
winning their way into the impressionable 
mind and heart. 
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One Day in Rome 


By Arthur Stringer 


[Since this article was written the house in Rome, wherein John Keats lived and 


died, has been bought by the Keats-Shelley Memorial Association. 


This 


Association 


was organized by Americans in Rome on February 23, 1903; and the plan has been to 
purchase, by popular-subscription, the house on the Piazza di Spagna, sacred to the 
memory of the poet Keats, and to establish there a permanent memorial to both Shel- 
ley and Keats, collecting in this place editions of their works, portraits, and manu- 


scripts. 


The graves of the two poets and their friends, Severn and Trelawney, will 


also be cared for and protected by the Association—Tue Epirors.] 


O-DAY is February the twenty- 
eighth. It has been raining here 
in Rome for a week. Yesterday 
morning when old Emilio laid our 

fire—with the usual precious twigs and 

switches, as lean and dry and bent as 
himself—he once more shrugged his 
shoulders, and devoutly assured us that 

God was washing the hills very clean. 

Peona, with her mordant American 

humor, gently asked if it would have any 

effect on Naples—for strange to say, 





THE Keats HousE IN ROME 


Where the poet lived and died 


Peona and Naples never had been and 
never could be friends. Then she went 
to the window, and gazed out moodily, 
and even more moodily declared that an- 
other wet day would leave her web- 
footed. 


But a little after nine the clouds, 
marching like gray legions in over the 
Campagna, parted and rolled away, dis- 
appearing white and heavy, like cannon 
smoke beyond faintly penciled Soracte. I 
called Peona to the open window, at that, 
and side by side we looked out over 
Rome. “After all,” she had murmured, 
with a dreamy and Epicurean little sigh 
at my shoulder, the last time we had 
watched the sun bathing and gilding the 
city from that same loggia window, “after 
all, why shouldn’t living be a quest and 
thirst for exquisite moments and things 
like this ?” 

Peona had gowned herself in sober 
black; and as she waited for me on the 
worn stone stairway I noticed that she 
carried in her hand, not the customary 
red-covered guide-book, but a volume of 
somber dark-green from which protruded 
withered Parma violets and pressed Cam- 
pagna flower-stalks. Then I understood. 
It was a copy of Keats. And the day, I 
remembered, was the 27th day of 
February, the day when the exiled singer 
had breathed his last in his little Roman 
room in the Strangers’ Quarter. It was 
this, I told myself, that explained Peona’s 
moodiness, her long, abstracted silences, 
her brooding pensiveness of spirit. It was 
the day of the death of Adonais. And 
this was why she had waited, week by 
week, and morning after morning, putting 
off our visit to the unbetraying, untragic- 
looking lodging house beside the Spanish 
Steps. 

We rested for a minute or two at the 
Piazza della Trinita dei Monti, after ram- 
bling on to the Villa Medici, and there 
once more looked down at Rome, at the 
flower-strewn Piazza di Spagna, at the 
ungainly but ever loved “Barca,” the 
foundered boat of the Bernini Fountain, 








at the straight line of Via Condotti, at the 
stone-pines of the Doria-Pamphilia, black 
against the West, at the undulating domes 
and roofs and spires that made up a sea 
of palaces, and the huddled Seven Hills 
of the city, all bathed in the soft Febru- 
ary sunlight that seemed to burn and creep 
above the ancient military grandeur of 
the Capitol like the softest of roses along 
the most granite of battlements. And what 
marvelous sunlight it was! The air 
seemed neither clear nor humid. It was 
not an actual rain-mist we gazed through, 
yet the slanting, diffused sunlight seemed 
showered and softened with the finest of 
gold-dust. Peona, whose chest was not 
of the strongest, breathed deep a few 
times, hungrily, for it was that insid- 
iously vital, that mysteriously buoyant air 
of Rome. Then slowly, and with many 
pauses, we went down the six score and 
five steps of the Scalinata Spagniola, past 
a portly /avandaia with her bundle, past 
three hollow-cheeked French artists, past 
an olive-skinned peasant model in well 
patched velvet and metal buttons, with 
an olive felt hat and sheepskin shoes tied 
to the knee with thongs, past tourists 
and parcel carriers, until we came to the 
banked-up wares of the flower sellers, 
where the wide stone steps flamed with 
color and almost seemed to swoon with 
perfume. 

I waited there whilst Peona, this time 
without a murmur, paid the usual extor- 
tionate rate for a tiny armful of yellow 
flowers. I noticed, with what seemed at 
first an inconsequential little wave of the 
emotions, that they were jonquils—jon- 
quils, the flowers of Keats, of Shelley! I 
understood, then, why Peona had not 
quarreled with the vendor about the 
price. She could no more think of doing 
it, at such a time, than one of the Capucin 
monks could think of quarreling over the 
holy earth from Jerusalem which awaited 
his bones in the gloomy little mortuary 
chapel under the walls of Santa Maria 
della Concezione. 

Then we turned to the right, to the 
plain-looking, four-storied house, quite as 
unlovely and uninviting as the Quirinal 
itself, which shadowed the broad stones 
of the Spanish Steps. I had felt a mo- 
mentary reluctance about coming to the 
rooms on such a day. What Peona hoped 
to be simply yet adequately ceremonial I 
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was afraid would turn out to be unex- 
pectedly theatrical. There would be the 
usual crowd, perhaps even some semi- 
official ceremony emanating from the 
British Embassy. It would be like a gal- 
lery on a free day. It would probably 
give us no chance for that quietness and 
thought which should go with all such 
pilgrimages. 

Peona saw, as she turned toward that 
Mecca of Adonian memories, that the 
ground floor of the building was given 
over to a huge-lettered steamship com- 
pany’s office, and that a small sign ad- 
vertised lodgings to let above. “It seems 
worse than turning the Coliseum into a 
Cotton Exchange!” she said, with a sigh. 

We entered the gloomy house-corridor 
—how many times I thought, had 
Adonais himself gone in and out the same 
doorway—and, a little bewildered, we 
knocked at the first door that offered. An 
acrid smell of overcooked coffee filled the 
place. We waited there several minutes, 
then a young girl-servant scowlingly an- 
swered our knock. As my own Italian 
went sorely lame and halt I invariably 
leaned on Peona, when it came to con- 
fronting the volubility of the native. 

“The rooms of the poet Keats, please,” 
Peona explained, a little disheartened, 
but struggling not to betray it. 

Not one responsive glimmer of intelli- 
gence appeared on the girl’s puzzled face. 
But, in answer to Peona’s thrice repeated 
request, she suddenly disappeared. After 
another long wait a more intelligent look- 
ing and predatory-eyed woman appeared 
at the door. Our request was repeated 
still again, and our mission more fully 
explained. It was very soon only too 
obvious that we were not to be one of a 
crowd. ‘The woman looked us over, at 
first suspiciously, then calculatingly. It 
would be two lire apiece, she told us. 

This sum Peona handed out to her, 
unhesitatingly, and I think a little to the 
woman’s astonishment, her pique being 
that of a brigand who had demanded a 
too easy ransom. We would have to wait 
a few minutes, it was explained to us, 
whilst the very estimable young lady who 
now rented the rooms completed her 
toilet. 

Peona asked, as we climbed the stairs 
and waited in the chill and gloomy hall- 
way, if there were many visitors to the 
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apartments. No; lodgers mostly went to 
the new town. Peona sadly explained 
that she meant sight-seers to visit the 
shrine of the English poet. Ah, that was 
different—but the visitors were very few 
of late—they were mostly Americans. 
Peona then demanded to know if it were 
true the building was about to be demol- 
ished. No, there was no truth in that; 
it was forbidden by law, even, to alter the 
houses as they stood. But changes were 
to be made inside. The rooms were old- 
fashioned, out-of-date, and hard to rent. 

Thereupon our hostess of the moment 
turned from us and carried on a whis- 
pered consultation through a narrow crack 
in the nearby door, from which we had 
been under curious inspection for the last 
few minutes. There was still another con- 
sultation, through this crack, still another 
wait, and then we were admitted to the 
room, the tiny room where one of the 
greatest of all the English poets had slept 
and suffered and died. 

I looked at Peona, at first, more than 
I looked at the room. Her face had 
instantly clouded, and I saw the mo- 
mentary little flash of vague resentment 
that ran over her mobile and telltale 
under-lip. It was not the room she had 
dreamed of and looked for and imagined. 
It was not the fitting frame for those 
tragic pictures she had so long carried in 
her breast. It was a small room, but three 
paces across and some five paces in length, 
a miserably small and bare and cheer- 
less room, with a cold, high ceiling and 
as cold-looking red-brick tiles on the floor. 
Two large windows cut the bare walls on 
the north and west sides. In the north- 
east corner stood a narrow white bed, 
and from it Peona’s eyes rose slowly to 
mine, and they seemed to say to me: 
“How can any woman sleep in this room, 
in a bed where his dark bed must once 
have stood ?” 

Peona looked at her jonquils a little 
forlornly. Above the narrow bed was a 
framed manuscript-copy of an American 
poet’s tribute to Keats. And it was above 
this impassioned little tribute that she 
hung her modest armful of blossoms. It 
was the only sign, the only mark of re- 
membrance in the room. “Writ in 
water,’ murmured Peona bitterly, gazing 
about the tomb-like little place. And I 
saw the tears in her eyes as she passed 








from the bedroom into the larger sitting 
room beside it, gaudy with chromos, with 
varnished and incongruous furniture, 
where from a center-table the huge brass 
trumpet of an Edison gramaphone 
gleamed through the half-lights. She 
swept the room with one quick glance 
of disdain, then she went to the window 
and gazed out over the via del Babuino, 
and | saw her dash at her eyes with her 
gloved hand. “At least he had the sun, 
hadn’t he?” she ventured, at last, bravely, 
gratefully, but in such a tone of mingled 
solicitude and most intimate motherliness 
that it left me wondering just why it 
should be that Keats was, and has ever 
remained, the best beloved, the most con- 
ciliating figure in all our long galleries of 
song. Yet I carried away with me the 
memory of a bald, oblong, neglected little 
red-tiled room, with only an armful of 
jonquils hung up over the narrow and 
bier-like bed. “And I know that woman 
will wear them to the Quirino or the 
Varieta to-night!” said the unhappy 
Peona, trying to laugh through her tears. 

We did not go out to the Old Prot- 
estant Churchyard, to the old ground of 
Monte Testaccio, until the afternoon, so 
that, as Peona pleaded, we might journey 
all the way on foot, as befitted such a pil- 
erimage. The sunlight, and the anima- 
tion of the streets, and the exercise, 
brought our lost spirits back to us. In 
fact, Peona was waywardly jocular until 
the Pyramid of Cestius loomed in sight. 
Then she grew quieter, though she pro- 
tested she was by no means tired. The 
New Protestant Cemetery we had already 
visited—we had spent an hour there, on 
the tomb-spangled hillside, quite alone in 
that silent field of death, searching for the 
grave of Shelley; and I shall never for- 
get Peona’s little half-joyful, half-pitiful 
cry as she called down to me from the 
upper terrace under the crenolated wall, 
through that solemn, shadowy, yew-dark- 
ened stillness—for she had found the spot 
where Shelley lay. 

Yet when we came to the forbidding- 
looking iron gate in the graveyard wall 
this time, and in response to my pull at 
the chain of the heavy old bell that swung 
above it the solemn notes clamored and 
boomed out through the awful quietness, 
Peona clung to my arm, and peered wide- 
eyed and childlike through the iron bars 
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into the inner gloom, as at something 
eery and ghostly. As before, the demure 
and quiet-eyed young girl brought us the 
big key, with scarcely a spoken word, and 
then returned indoors to her frugal and 
worldly and fugitive tasks amid that un- 
changing world of peace. “Custom hath 
made it in her a property of easiness,” 
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remotest corner of the quiet old cemetery. 
My own thoughts went back to those last 
days when the doomed poet had sent the 
ever-faithful Severn out to look over the 
spot where the grave was so soon to be 
made. He had found violets there, and 
the thought of them being there had been 
so calming to Keats. 


JOHN Keats 


After the portrait by Joseph Severn 


quoted Peona, as her brooding eyes 
coasted up and down the ghostly par- 
terres of white marble. 

We walked on, in silence, to the graves 
of Keats and Severn, the two small 
graves, side by side, crowded off into the 





“After all, it’s as well they’re here 


alone,” said Peona, wistfully, as she gazed 
about at the neglect, at the ancient pagan 
tomb towering above the modern, at the 
remoter part of the unkempt sward that 
had been frugally converted into a gar- 
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den, at the laurel and the two small pines 
at the head of the twin graves, at the little 
barred opening in the stone wall above 
the moat, through which the street noises 
of Rome might creep, thin and subdued 
and far away. Then, in silence, she placed 
her cluster of jonquils at the foot of the 
first grave. They were already sadly 
withered. But for two pitifully small 
and draggled bunches of violets, which 
lay amid the wild-flowers growing so 
consolingly thick across the mound, there 
was no other remembrance of the day. 

“It’s not what I had dreamed,” said 
Peona, after she had read the inscription, 
with bent head, for the second time. “But 
surely it is better than that terrible room 
with the bare walls and the red tiles! Oh, 
how he must have suffered!” 

Peona saw my look of wonder, and 
tried to explain. “Think of a man who 
had lived and looked for Beauty—think 
of him, with a wasting body, with a 
broken heart, with the damps and rains of 
a Roman mid-winter—ill-fed, exiled, un- 
recognized for what he had done, unso- 
laced by the woman he was mad enough 





to love, without money enough, without 
comforts, without hope! I don’t wonder 
he asked for that phial of laudanum!” 
“What makes you love him, or the 
memory of him, like this?” I asked her. 
She hesitated a moment or two, and 
gazed at the small oblong of marble, with 
its faded lettering, before she answered. 
“T think it must be because he needed 
love so much—you are a man; I can’t 
explain it to you. He went out of the 
world needing love. Women love so 
much, so much more than you imagine, 
where they pity. Just think of him dying 
so young, so unsatisfied, so unrewarded, 
when he so wanted beauty, when he could 
have drained so much out of life, when 
the great loaded table of existence stood 
ready and waiting with all the richness of 
the world before him—and he was beck- 
oned away. And then, too, to die as he 
did, so far from home, so far from that 
one woman, whether she was good or 
bad, so scorned and repudiated, going so 
slowly, day by day, knowing it and seeing 
it with open eyes, amongst all this beauty, 
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in the very heart of the loveliest and most 
alluring city in all the world.” 

She was silent for a meditative moment 
or two, and then she went on. ‘We even 
get the shadow of it in what he wrote. 
For after all, if it were not for that tragic 
note in his singing it would not be 
Keats!” 

“Then poor Keats with a sound pair 
of lungs would never have been Keats, 
you think?” I asked of her. 

“No, not exactly that. But I think he 
would have been more like a_ second 
Shakespeare. Even Tennyson said, ‘He 
would have been the greatest of us.’ The 
note would have been less passionately 
poignant, I think; for it’s the falling 
shadow that touches all poetry into great- 
ness, that wakens the wistfulness all the 
world must listen to, that lends the time- 
less gift of tears to things! Still, life 
would have crowned him with enough 
sorrows to keep his music sweet!” 

Then a silence fell over our talk. The 
sun sank lower. The murmur of the city 
crept into our ears. 

“Of all the great poets who died 
young,” said Peona, quietly, with one 
hand on the foot of the grave, “I think 
he should be allowed to catch at the fin- 
gers of life again, if such things could 
happen, if there is life where he is now! 
He was so eager for it, even in the face 
of what he had to suffer. That made him 
more eager for it, I think; for you see 
he could no longer be satisfied with the 
body alone. And that is the trouble with 
all our poets, nowadays. They shrink 
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back from the vital issues of life. They 
are afraid of their own souls.” 

“But so many of them would claim we 
have no souls! So many of them would 
say that our best poets, even Keats him- 
self, only mourn and cry for a disinherited 
paganism which passed away with the 
childhood of the world.” 

“But it wasn’t the lost paganism he 
mourned and cried for. It was the lost 
beauty he mourned and cried for.” 

“Then you think that life can never be 
beautiful again, in its own way, as he 
meant it?” 

“It is beautiful. It always must and 
shall be beautiful. But we are losing and 
have lost the power to see that it is beau- 
tiful, to care just where or what its 
beauty is.” 

“But we still have poets!” 

“Yes, brass gramaphones in the dese- 
crated room where a Keats once was! 
‘Fools, make me whole again that weighty 
_ ; falc ear 

Then Peona, her scorn having exhaust- 
ed itself, stooped and picked a growing 
violet from the unkempt grave, and folded 
it softly between the pages of her dark- 
green volume. Then we sat down on the 
grass, in the slanting February sunlight 
and the slowly lengthening shadows, and 
talked of Death, and Song, and the World, 
until Peona, in the chilling air of evening, 
coughed once or twice, and drew her coat 
more closely about her. Then through 
the pale purple Italian dusk we turned our 
twilit faces towards Rome, the Immortal 
City, once more. 


On the Death of a Poet 


By Norma Bright Carson 


S in the Spring the first violet, 
Dew-crowned, its head will upraise, 
So Keats, the poet, his song sung 
In joyous, exuberant phrase. 


As with its cold comes the last snow, 
Sweeps the first flower away ; 
So cruel disease killed the poet, 


Cut short life’s young, jubilant day. 
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The Love Affairs of Literary Men 





By Myrtle Reed 


Author of ‘‘Lavender and Old Lace,’’ and ‘‘The Master’s Violin’’ 


VI. Thomas Carlyle 


With illustrations from the Garnett and Gosse ‘‘English Literature: An Illustrated Record”’ 


HE heart history of the Carlyles is 
infinitely touching. We have come 
to associate the name with domes- 
tic discord; but between these two 

strong natures, though there was great 
conflict, there was also great love. 

Jane Welsh was many times in love, 
in a romantic, girlish fashion. There is 
a record of one “Benjamin B—” to whom 
she alludes as “a frank, unaffected young 
man.” Later, when she saw him on the 
opposite bank of the river, she wrote to 
a friend in this fashion: 

Let any human being conceive a more tan- 
talising situation! I saw him and durst not 
make any effort to attract his attention, 
though, had my will been consulted in the 
matter, to have met him eyes to eyes and 
soul to soul I would have swam, ay, swam 
across, at the risk of being dosed with water 
gruel for a month to come. 

Providence has surely some curious design 
respecting this youth and me. It was on my 
birthday that we parted—it was on my birth- 


day that we met, or, but for that confounded 
river, should have met again. 





This was not lasting, however, for 
some time later she wrote to the same 
friend: “Mr. Benjamin B— is become the 
most disagreeable person on this planet!” 
She was evidently disgusted with all of 
her admirers, for again she writes: 

George Rennie! James Aitken! Robert 
MacTurk! James Baird! Robby Angus! O 
Lord! O Lord! Where is the St. Preux? 
Where is the Wolmar? 

It was Edward Irving, her former 
tutor, who first sounded the depths of 
her heart. He had instructed her in 
Latin, Greek, and mathematics—unusual 
studies for a girl in those days—and as 
soon as she had completed her education 
he went away. When he saw her again 
he was affianced to another, but his heart 
went out passionately toward his pupil, 
grown into a beautiful and charming 
woman. 


She fully returned this regard, but, 
upon learning that he was not free, sternly 
forbade him to speak of it again. She 
was simple-hearted, sternly moral, and in- 
flexible. There were no perplexing psy- 
chological problems for Jane Welsh—a 
clear, unbroken dividing line lay forever 
between right and wrong. 

In spite of her warnings he told his 
fiancée, Miss Martin, and her father as 
well, the true state of his feelings, offer- 
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JANE WELSH CARLYLE 


After the miniature by K. Macleay 


ing to carry his pledge to fulfilment if 
they should desire. Both Miss Martin 
and her father desired it, and so they 
were married, living together far more 
happily than the Carlyles. 

It was Edward Irving who first intro- 
duced Thomas Carlyle to Miss Welsh. 
He was rough, uncouth, and just from 
the farm, but the intellectual comradeship 
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was at once apparent. They studied Ger- 
man together, and the girl’s active, eager 
mind developed rapidly. She learned to 
depend on him far more than she real- 
ized. At length he proposed marriage, 
and she refused in this manner: 

My friend, I love you—I repeat it, though 
I find the expression a rash one. All the best 
feelings of my nature are concerned in loving 
you. But were you my brother, I should love 
you the same. No! Your friend I will be, 
your truest, most devoted friend, while I 
breathe the breath of life. But your wife, 
never! never! Not though you were as rich 
as Croesus, as honoured and renowned as 
you yet shall be! 

Carlyle took her decision philosoph- 
ically, intimating that after all it was very 
wise, and as for his heart, it was “too 
old by half a score of years, and made of 
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that he would not have her marry him 
unless she loved him, and that she was 
perfectly free. 

Later she wrote him, saying: 

My affection for you increases. Not many 
months ago I would have said it was impos- 
sible that I should ever be your wife. At 
present, I consider that the most probable 
destiny for me. In a year or two I shall per- 
haps consider it the only one. 

It was a strange courtship. With re- 
morseless introspection these two sought 
only to know their own hearts. There 
were doubts on both sides—wonder, both 
hidden and expressed, as to whether this 
feeling were truly the master-passion. “If 
you judge it fit,” he wrote to her, “I will 
take you to my heart as my wedded wife 
this very week. If you judge it fit, I will 
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sterner stuff than to break in junctures 
of this kind.” He was twenty-eight, and 
had passed through one love affair—with 
a Margaret Gordon, a peasant, to whom 
he would have been engaged had not 
friends interfered, and had not the young 
woman herself, seeing dimly the possi- 


bilities of his future, bravely given 
him up. 

The correspondence between Miss 
Welsh and Carlyle still continued. She 


depended more and more upon him, the 
sympathy between them grew stronger, 
and he tried his fortunes again. She re- 


fused, but promised that she would not 
marry any one else. 

With a wisdom quite foreign to one 
unversed in the ways of woman he left 
her to herself. 


He made her understand 





this very week forswear you forever.” 

When they finally decided to be mar- 
ried there was another long delay, much 
discussion as to where they should live, 
and another difficulty in the shape of 
Mrs. Welsh, now left alone in the world. 
As the day for the dreaded ceremony ap- 
proached Miss Welsh wrote to him: 

Oh my dearest friend, be always so good 
to me, and I shall make the best and happiest 
wife. When I read in your looks and words 
that you love me, then I care not one straw 
for the whole universe besides. But when 
you fly from me to smoke tobacco, or speak 
of me as a mere circumstance of your lot, 
then, indeed, my heart is troubled about many 
things. 

The ceremony itself was regarded by 
both of them as some terrible calamity. 
Carlyle prepared himself for the ordeal 
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by reading Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason. 
Miss Welsh headed her last letter to him: 
“The Last Speech and Marrying Words 
of that Unfortunate Young Woman, Jane 
Baillie Welsh.” He wrote in reply: 

After all, I believe we take this impending 
ceremony too much to heart. Bless me! 
Have not many people been married before 
now? 

At last the momentous affair was over, 
and they were settled in their own home. 
It was the end of Jane Welsh’s happy 
girlhood, and the beginning of that time 
of mingled good and evil, of exultant 
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guide her, and with a brave smile upon 
her lips, came Jeannie Carlyle. 

They never lacked for friends. John 
Stuart Mill, Leigh Hunt, Thackeray, 
Wordsworth, Darwin, Emerson and 
Goethe were among those who were 
proud to know the Carlyles. When the 
first volume of The French Revolution was 
completed Mill took it home to read. 
Some days later he staggered into Car- 
lyle’s presence, haggard and trembling. 
By some accident the manuscript had 
been destroyed, and the labor of five 
months was irretrievably gone. 





AN EARLY PORTRAIT OF CARLYLE 


After a drawing by Samuel! Laurence 


happiness and deep despair, of great cour- 
age in the face of misfortune, and of 
heartache which men may guess at but 
only women may understand. 

It may be questioned whether Carlyle 
was fitted for marriage. That great and 
lonely soul was like some vast cathedral, 
sore pressed by eternity and inward 
gloom, through whose silent aisles the 
years trod heavily, and the distant rumble 
of past and future came like an infinite 
question which must be answered by one 
who does not know. Into the gloomy 
loneliness, with naught but her love to 


Carlyle’s first thought was for his 
friend. Stricken though he was he has- 
tened to make light of it, and Mill stayed 
for two hours, talking of indifferent 
things. As the door closed finally Car- 
lyle said to his wife: “Well, Mill, poor fel- 
low, is terribly cut up; we must endeavor 
to hide from him how very serious this 
business is to us.” 

They were almost at the end of their 
slender resources, counting on the book 
for future needs. Mill insisted upon mak- 
ing good the money value of the loss, 
and passionately entreated Carlyle to 
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accept it. After many protests he finally 
accepted half of the sum Mill urged upon 
him. 

The day afterward Carlyle wrote in his 
journal : 

My dear wife has been very kind and has 
become dearer to me. The night has been full 
of emotion, occasionally of sharp pain (some- 
thing cutting or hard grasping me round the 
heart), occasionally of sweet consolation. 

; How I longed for some psalm or 
prayer that I could have uttered, that my 
loved one could have joined me in! But 
there was none. Silence had to be my lan- 
guage. 

This was too true of him—that silence 
had to be his language. 

Those little tendernesses which are the 
bread of life to a loving woman were 
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hard for both to bear. Poverty contin- 
ually stared them in the face. The hid- 
eous specter of insomnia haunted them 
through interminable weeks. Domestic 
upheavals, which count for little with 
those less fine, tormented them contin- 
ually, and the keenly sensitive nerves of 
both were tortured by every conceivable 
noise. 

Dogs, chickens, cats, and the whole 
range of harmless animals, effectually 
murdered sleep. There is scarcely a let- 
ter in the whole voluminous correspond- 
ence which does not speak of a restless 
night caused by some trifling noise. Be- 
fore carpenters, painters, paperhangers 
and other domestic evils both were in 
abject fear. A single letter, written by 
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largely left to her imagination. During 
an absence he once reproached her for 
writing “all about feelings’”—which- she 
never forgot nor forgave. 

Writing, it would seem, was his natural 
speech. When they were separated there 
was no repression. 

He wrote to her: 

And thou, my poor Goody, depending on 
cheerful looks of mine for thy cheerfulness! 
For God’s sake, do not, or do so as little as 
possible. How I love thee, what I think of 
thee, it is not probable that thou or any mor- 
tal will know. . . . God bless thee, my 
poor little darling. I think we shall be hap- 


pier some time, and oh, how happy if God 
will! 


There were many things which were 





Mrs. Carlyle to a friend, is an epitome 
of many similar miseries: 


Carlyle returned from his travels very bil- 
ious, and continues very bilious up to this 
hour. The amount of bile that he does bring 
home to me, in these cases, is something 
“awfully grand!” Even through that deter- 
iorating medium he could not but be struck 
with a “certain admiration” at the immen- 
sity of needlework I had accomplished in his 
absence, in the shape of chair-covers, sofa- 
covers, window curtains and so forth, and 
all the other manifest improvements into 
which I had put my whole genius and in- 
dustry, and so little money as was hardly 
to be conceived. 

For three days his satisfaction over the 
rehabilitated house lasted; on the fourth, the 
young lady next door took a fit of practicing 
on her accursed pianoforte, which he had 











forgotten seemingly, and he started up dis- 
enchanted in his new library, and informed 
heaven and earth in a peremptory manner 
that there he “could neither think nor live,” 
that the carpenter must be brought back and 
steps taken to make him a quiet place some- 
where—perhaps best of all on the roof of 
the house. 

Then followed interminable consultations 
with the said carpenter, yielding for some 
days only plans (wild ones) and estimates. 
The roof of the house could be made all that 
a living author of irritable nerves might de- 
sire, silent as a tomb, lighted from above, but 
it would cost us £120! Impossible, seeing 
that we may be turned out of the house any 
year. So one had to reduce one’s schemes 
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ing a settlement effected in the original li- 
brary; the young lady next door having prom- 
ised to abstain religiously from playing till 
two o’clock, when the worst of his day’s work 
is over. Generous young lady! But it must 
be confessed, the seductive letter he wrote her 
the other day was enough to have gained the 
heart of a stone. 


One may easily fancy that life was not 
easy for the wife of such a man, and dur- 
ing the rewriting of the first volume of 
The French Revolution, the writing of the 
second, of Cromwell, and of Frederick the 
Great, there were uncounted trials for 
Jeannie Carlyle. 





THOMAS CARLYLE 


After an unfinished portrait by Sir John Millais 


to the altering of rooms that already were. 
Up went the carpets which my own hands 
had laid down; in rushed the troop of incar- 
nate demons, bricklayers, joiners and white- 
washers, whose noise and dirt and dawdling 
had lately driven me to despair. rt eee 
husband himself, at sight of the uproar he 
had raised, was all but wringing his hands and 
tearing his hair, like the German wizard serv- 
ant who has learnt magic enough to make the 
broomstick carry water for him, but had not 
the counter spell to stop it. 
He had now a fair chance, however, of get- 





Her nerves gave way under the strain, 
and her married life was one long physical 
suffering. But he never realized that this 
was in any way due to him, and wrote to 
her always with great tenderness. 


Adieu, dear life-partner, dear little Goody 
of me. Be well and love me. 


And again: 
Oh my dear Jeannie, I have more regard 


for thee than perhaps thou wilt ever rightly 
know. 


But let that pass. The Angel, as 
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thou sayest, dost stir the waters more ways 
than one. Surely our better days are still 
coming. 

Yet the shadow of “the other woman,” 
which casts its baneful influence upon the 
pathway of marriage, was not withheld 
from her. Lady Harriet Baring, after- 
ward Lady Ashburton, took a great fancy 
to the famous Carlyle. She was a brilliant 
woman, of high rank, and gathered 
around her all the choice spirits of her 
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day. In her house he met people distin- 
guished in art and letters, whom he other- 
wise would not have known. 

It was this simply, and nothing more. 
Mrs. Carlyle honestly tried to like Lady 
Harriet, but she was snubbed and patron- 
ized by turns. It was not until Lady Har- 
riet died that poor Jeannie’s sore heart 


was easy; and only after her death, when 
her various letters were returned to him, 
did he realize in what way he had hurt 
her, and how deeply the knife had struck 
home. 

There is not a single letter of Carlyle’s 
that would allow one to doubt his love 
for his wife. When she did not write to 
him. he was as wretched as any lover de- 
prived of the expected letter, and he 
wrote pathetic little notes which would 
have brought tears to the eyes of any 
woman whose heart had not been cruelly 
hardened in self-defense. 

For example, he writes: 

My poor little Jeannie, my poor, ever-true 
life-partner, hold up thy little heart. We have 
had a sore life pilgrimage together, much bad 
road, poor lodging and bad weather, little like 
what I could have wished or dreamt for my 
little woman. . My poor, heavy-laden, 
brave, uncomplaining Jeannie! Oh forgive 
me, forgive me for the much I have thought- 
lessly done or omitted, far, far at all times 
from the poor purpose of my mind. And God 
help thee, poor suffering soul, and also me! 

People do not help me much. Oh darling, 
when will you come back and protect me? 
Gad above will have arranged that for both 
of us, and it will be His will, not ours, that 
can rule it. My thoughts are a prayer for my 
poor little life-partner who has fallen lame 
beside me after travelling so many steep and 
thorny ways. I will stop this, lest I fall to 
crying altogether. 

Mrs. Carlyle had been steadily failing. 
A fall made her a helpless invalid for 
many months, and though she suffered 
greatly she did not complain. From this 
long illness she partially recovered—the 
old nervousness and sleeplessness were 
nearly gone, but she was very frail. 

The end came while her husband was 
away. She went out for a drive, taking 
her little dog, Nero, with her. ‘the dog 
was hurt in the street by a passing car- 
riage; she sprang out to pick him up, and 
took him into the brougham with her, pet- 
ting him and soothing him. 

The drive continued for some time. 
The coachman received no directions, and 
at last became alarmed. Seeing a gentle- 
man standing near by he drove up and 
asked him to look into the carriage. The 
gentleman told him to take the lady to a 
hospital which was near by. But she sat 
there with her hands folded on her lap— 
dead. 

Two. telegrams reached Carlyle from 
different sources. For the rest he tells 
it in his journal: 


Ne 
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Saturday night about 9 P. M. I was sitting 
in Sister Jean’s at Dunfries, when the fatal 
telegrams, two of them in succession, came. 
It had a kind of stunning effect on me. Not 
for above two days could I estimate the im- 
measurable depths of it, or the infinite sorrow 
which had peeled my life all bare, and in a 
moment shattered my poor world to universal 
ruin. They took me out next day to wander, 
as was medically needful, in the green, sunny 
Sabbath fields, and ever and anon there rose 
from my sick heart the ejaculation, “My poor 
little woman!” But no full gust of tears came 
to my relief nor has yet come. Will it ever? 

Sixteen hours after the telegram, Sunday, 
about 2 P. M., there came to me a letter from 
her, written on Saturday before going out, 
the cheeriest and merriest of all her several 
prior ones. . 

Never for a thousand years shall I forget 
that arrival here of ours, my first unwelcomed 
by her. She lay in her coffin, lovely in death. 
Pale death and things not mine or ours had 
possession of our poor darling. ; 

I went out to walk in the moonlit, silent 
streets, not suffered to go alone. I looked up 
at the windows of the old house, where I had 
first seen her, on a summer evening after 
sunset, six and forty years ago. Edward 
Irving had brought me out walking to Had- 
dington, she the first thing I had to see then; 
the beautifullest young creature I had ever 
beheld, sparkling with grace and _ talent, 
though sunk in sorrow and speaking little. 
I noticed her once looking at me. Oh heav- 
ens, to think of that now! 


I retired to my room, slept none all night, ’ 


little sleep to me since that telegram night, 
but lay silent in the great silence. Thursday, 
April 26, wandered out into the churchyard. 
At 1 P. M. came the funeral, silent, small, 
only twelve old friends and two volunteers 
besides us there. Very beautiful and noble to 
me, and I laid her in the grave of her father, 
according to covenant of forty years back, 
and all was ended. 

In the nave of the old Abbey Kirk, long a 
ruin, now being saved from further decay, 
with the skies looking down on her, there 
sleeps my little Jeannie, and.the light of her 
face will never shine on me more. 


From that hour Carlyle’s life was 
broken. Every day and every hour the 
sorrow waxed great and sore. In the 
fragments of his journal are countless 
evidences of this. For instance: 


Tears, I think I have done with; never, 


except for moments together have I wept for 
that catastrophe of April 21, to which whole 
days of weeping would have been in other 
This is my 


times a blessed relief. 
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poor “Sweetheart Abbey,” “Cor Dulce,” or 
“New Abbey,” a sacred casket and tomb for 
the sweetest heart which in this bad bitter 
world was all my own. Darling! Darling! and 
in a little while we shall both be at rest and 
the Great God will have done with us what 
was His will. 


And once more: 


Never till her death did I see how much she 
loved me. Nor, I fear, did she ever know, 
could she have seen across the stormy clouds 
and eclipsing miseries, what a love I bore her 
and shall always, how vainly now, in my in- 
most heart. Alas, alas! I was very 
blind and might have known how near its 
setting my bright sun was. 


The old grave-digger of the churchyard 
at Haddington took note of the man of 
eighty-six, who came to the little grave 
in the nave of the Abbey Kirk. He said: 


Mr. Carlyle himself is to be brought here 
to be buried with his wife. Ay, he comes 
here lonesome and alone when he visits the 
wife’s grave. His niece keeps him company 
to the gate, but he leaves her there and she 
stays there for him. The last time he was 
here I got a sight of him, and he was bowed 
down under his white hairs, and he took his 
way up by that ruined wall of the old cathe- 
dral, and round there and in here by the gate- 
way, and he tottered up here to this spot. 

And he stood here awhile in the grass and 
then he kneeled down and stayed on his 
knees at the grave; then he bent over and I 
saw him kiss the ground—ay, he kissed it 
again and again, and he kept kneeling, and he 
kept kneeling, and it was a long time before 
he rose and tottered out of the cathedral and 
wandered through the graveyard to the gate, 
where his niece was waiting for him. 


Thus Carlyle learned the bitter lesson 
that all of time and eternity may be im- 
prisoned in a single heart—that. the In- 
finite is love and a grave. The solemn 
summons of the vast unknown no longer 
beat upon his soul. The light was sud- 
denly changed into darkness, for the little 
woman with “the bit smile” had feared 
to thread a longer way among those 
gloomy aisles, where she had found so 
much heartache mingled with her joy. 
And we must believe that life’s true mean- 
ing was clear and beautiful at last, as he 
knelt, white-haired and broken—kissing 
the pitiless sod that lay between him and 
Jeannie Carlyle. 











The Illustrations of American Novels 


By Frederic F. Sherman 


illustrations of the story, and are 

often sorry failures in their por- 
traiture of its most prominent characters. 
Not that they fail to represent certain 
situations as described in the text; this 
they generally do, sometimes with un- 
questionable fidelity to the last detail, 
though not often with sufficient feeling 
for scene, situation or human emotion to 
make them very helpful to a better under- 
standing or a fuller enjoyment of the 
story itself. 


HE pictures in the modern novel 
T are seldom entirely satisfactory as 


For any real portraiture of the popu- 
lar characters of contemporary fiction one 
looks generally in vain. The modern illus- 
trator draws types of various classes 
rather than individuals of any type. Con- 
sequently his illustrations usually miss 
any special distinction, without necessa- 
rily failing to interpret the story suffi- 
ciently to warrant their presentation 
therewith. 

Mr. George Wright, in making the 
illustrations for The Tides of Barnegat, 
has seized every one of the many oppor- 
tunities that story gave for the produc- 





THE RESCUE 


From The Tides of Barnegat 
Drawn by George Wright 


In picturing dramatic scenes, if the art- 
ist is so fortunate as to find any for treat- 
ment, or so discerning as to choose them 
when they are at hand, it is usually his 
mistake or misfortune to overlook or neg- 
lect the fact that it is only through the 
people that compose the picture, and 
through the expression of their emotions, 
that a scene can be made to live, however 
well the tableau may be arranged. There 
is quite as much difference between a liv- 
ing picture of a dramatic scene from a 
book and an accurate though lifeless one, 
as there is between a rehearsal of some 
great scene from a play and its final pres- 
entation, when the attitude of each char- 
acter and the very look upon each face is 
charged with human feeling. 


tion of dramatic pictures, and the result 
is a series of very telling illustrations. He 
seems to have missed his greatest chance, 
however, through having been content 
with conventional figures in his pictures 
to represent those who were unusual and 
anything but commonplace people ; and in 
so doing he has failed to create a single 
character that conveys a better idea of 
any individual in the book than the author 
himself gives. 

That the illustrations Mr. A. B. Wenzell 
made for The Fighting Chance are gen- 
erally uninteresting is undoubtedly due to 
the fact that the story furnishes but little 
that is noteworthy, either in the way of 
character or incident, for representation. 
They are mostly charming pictures in 
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themselves, but only one or two are in 
any sense convincing as interpretations of 
the people or events they are meant to 
portray. The best of his portraits here is 
much inferior to his conception of the un- 
fortunate heroine of The House of Mirth. 
Mrs. Florence Scovel Shinn, in Conis- 
ton, offers the eye a grateful change in 
substituting pen and ink sketches for the 
customary half-tone or color illustrations 
made from wash drawings and paintings. 
She has also succeeded in several notable 
instances in turning out portraits of con- 
siderable merit, as one will note at once 
in turning to her pictures of Jethro’s 
wife and the Hon. Mr. Worthington. In 
her pictures of Jethro, however, she has 
failed to embody in his features the force 
and rugged strength of what one gathers 
from the story was a very unusual face. 
It is the lack of portraiture in the illus- 
trations in these books that one misses, 





QUARRIER AND BEVERLY PLANK 


From The Fighting Chance 
Drawn by A. B. Wenzell 


and this is where the artist has lost in 
each case an opportunity to do something 
noteworthy. The most satisfying inter- 
pretations of character to be found in 
them are but representations of certain 
well-defined types, like Mr. Wright’s 
sailor, Captain Holt, Mrs. Shinn’s rail- 
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road-magnate, the Hon. Mr. Worthing- 
ton, and Mr. Wenzell’s broker, Beverly 
Plank. The biggest scenes, like Mr. 
Wright’s picture of “The Rescue,” and 
Mr. Wenzell’s picture of the dramatic 
interview between Plank arid Quarrier, 
are ineffectual, because the faces of the 





THE HONORABLE MR. WoRTHINGTON 


From Coniston 
Drawn by Florence Scovel Shinn 


people in them lack the highly intensified 
and _ well-differentiated expressions of 
human emotion that must have marked 
such crises. 

To turn from the illustrations mention- 
ed above to those Mr. Appleton Clark has 
drawn, to portray for us the people and 
incidents of The Awakening of Helena 
Richie, is to realize at once and very defi- 
nitely the possibilities that artists often 
overlook in the making of illustrations. 
Where will one get in Mrs. Deland’s story 
any such idea of the actual living presence 
of Benjamin Wright as one gets from the 
pictures by Mr. Clark in which he ap- 
pears? And not only has he scored this 
one triumph of portraiture. He has given 
Mrs. Deland’s readers at last a portrait 
of her dear old Dr. Lavendar that is not 
only satisfying but convincing. Here, too, 
we are provided with several pictures of 
dramatic scenes executed with that con- 
sciousness of the effects of words and ac- 
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tions upon human feelings that finds its 
faithful order in the faces of the charac- 
ters who make up the scene. How won- 
derfully this is accomplished is.seen to 
the best advantage in the drawing where 
Benjamin Wright accuses Helena, though 
it is but little less in evidence in the art- 
ist’s portrayal of the final interview be- 
tween Dr. Lavendar and the heroine. Nor 
are Mr. Clark’s effects produced through 
emphasizing the characters to the neglect 
of the background of the story or its vary- 
ing detail, however painstaking is the por- 
traiture that does not overlook a wart 
upon an old man’s face or fail to reflect 
accurately the different looks the same 
faces wear at various times under different 
circumstances. In the picture of Dr. 
Lavendar, Helena and David it is so small 
a detail as the paper taper-lights in the 
vases on the mantel; in others, such things 
as portraits in old, oval, wooden frames, 
or a clock under a glass, that at once puts 
one’ in sympathy with the scene. With 
his work in this book Mr. Clark may be 
said to have created for his contempora- 





Dr. LAVANDAR AND HELENA ries a new ideal in the illustration of 

novels, and for Mrs. Deland’s public a 

Ce 2a a ee ae gallery of lifelike portraits of some of the 
Dees by ee Hepes Cie most interesting figures in her story. 


Frost 
By Isabel S. Mason 


H, frozen fretwork mist of glimmering gems, 
Like moonbeams catight in snow and rainbow bound, 
A shimmering sheen of fairy crystal, wrought 
For Nature, by the hand of Winter crowned. 
The rubies, glowing fond from Autumn’s touch; 
The jewels that pulsed the Summer’s throbbing tide; 
Have paled before the dazzle of thy gleam, 
As hand-maids bend obeisance to the bride. 


Each blade and leaf stands forth a clustered gem, 
Their emerald in thy diamond crusting lost ; 
And myriad star-points twinkle through thy veil, 
Oh! glorious, glittering, dream-embodied Frost: 
Until beneath the Sun’s compelling ray, 
Like other dreams, thy beauty melts away. 
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New Progress in American Art 


The One Hundred and Second Annual Exhibition of 
The Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts 


By Talcott Williams, Litt. Doc. 


HE annual exhibition of the Penn- 

sylvania Academy of the Fine 

Arts began eighty years ago, a 

gathering of pictures under the 
direction of a board of managers, who 
were laymen interested in art. It re- 
mains to this day, now that it is on 
the whole the most conspicuous collection 
of pictures and sculpture made yeariy in 
the United States, a result of the mingled 
action of the management of the Acad- 
emy and of a jury of artists, this year 
selected by the Academy, though in the 
past elected by the exhibiting artists of 
the previous year. The position of this 








BEATRICE 
By Sergeant Kendall 


exhibition, undoubtedly superior to those 
held in Boston, New York and Chicago, is 
itself a proof of the value of this method. 

Striking pictures of a size, subject and 
treatment to command attention have al- 
most wholly disappeared from the work 
of American artists, except in mural dec- 
orations. For “The Last Supper,” by Mr. 
Gari Melchers, is the largest canvas in the 
exhibition, and it is modest in size com- 
pared with the heroic pictures of the past. 
The easel picture, divided between the 
portrait and the landscape, comprises the 
American exhibition. Two admirable 
nudes, both notable and noticeable, by Mr. 
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GILPATRICK’s COVE 
By Carroll S. Tyson 


Philip Hale and Mr. Clifford Addams, are 
almost alone at the Academy. Mr. Hale’s 
“Spirit of Antique Art” has an excessive 
modernity, but is full of charm and flexile 
grace. Mr. Addams—who makes more or 
less a pose of being an apprentice of Whis- 
tler, whose somewhat vulgar title, “A 
Young Jewess,” is undoubtedly suggested 
by one of Rembrandt’s titles—has drawn 
his subject with force, a certain rude 
power, and successful care in the relation 
of the figure to its canvas. The Academy 
has purchased Mr. Sergeant Kendall’s 
“Beatrice,” a sweet thing and having 
passing emotion ; but how hard it is to say 
what is permanent and will always be 
wanted. How antiquated already is much 
in the Temple collection. 

The narrow range of subject, and the 
lack of variety in treatment, is due to a 
management and hanging committee 
which has reduced the number of artists 
exhibiting by one-third, there being a 
hundred and forty-one less than last year. 
This is a misfortune both to the public and 





the painter. It cuts off from opportunity 
a number of young painters. It converts 
the Academy exhibition into a vehicle for 
the display of one aspect of art. At pres- 
ent there is under Whistler’s influence a 
predilection for a certain veiled and re- 
strained treatment of the head and figure, 
beautiful in his hands, but too often man- 
nered in others. This dominates, but is by 
no means exclusive. In landscape certain 
artists see only certain beauties of atmos- 
phere. Beauties they are; but not all there 
is of beauty; and the eye wearies of the 
long array of even toned, narrow colored 
canvasses, now of a high key and now 
of a low. 

For the rest, this exhibition has not 
half a dozen groups. It has scarcely an 
ideal picture. It touches nowhere upon 
the past. No historical canvas appears. 
La Farge, Tanner, Melchers and Ryder 
give its sacred pictures. Its office is to 
present the interpretation of landscape 
and give the portrait painter his oppor- 
tunity. Its central achievements are the 














two Whistlers, one “Count Robert”—lent 
by Richard A. Canfield, whose profession 
as a gambler has not prevented him from 
being the best of judges of a picture—and 
the portrait of Henry Irving as Philip II, 
owned by Mr. George C. Thomas. It is 
true of both of these tall black figures, 
with luminous faces and shining eyes, that 
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prets character, records texture and re- 
flects not a special but a generalized im- 
pression, are nowhere better displayed. 
Admiration of Whistler is a strictly ac- 
quired taste; but as a candid woman once 
said of her husband: “I know Jack is an 
acquired taste, but when you have got 
him, you can’t do without him.” The 


THE REv. ENDICOTT PEABODY 


By John S. Sargent 


they carry to the farthest limit Whistler’s 
theory and practice in portraiture. The 
figure within and not without the canvas, 
the delicate harmony between the darks 
and the shadows of the picture, the sense 
of preciosity spread over it like an atmos- 
phere, and the amazing skill which inter- 





other extremes of Whistler are apparent 
—one in “The Little Blue Bonnet,” a 
subtle head, so tenacious in its impres- 
sion that it is not surprising that Mr. 
Humphry Ward, at that time art critic 
of “The Times,” said of it when just 
painted and exhibited that he “liked it bet- 
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ter than when he had seen it before.” One 
cannot see it without that singular sense, 
which only the greatest art produces, that 
it is already familiar. The other, what- 
ever its date, is an earlier manner, for 





ALBERT CHEVALIER AS ’AWKINS 
By John Lambert 


early and from time to time Whistler 
dealt with mass in thé round. 

Whether these two supreme works are 
to remain always admired, or to take their 
place with the slender outline of Scopas 
in Greek sculpture, the excessive vogue 
of Greco in Spain, the brief but despotic 
reign of the color of Romano, and the 
somber shadows of Salvator Rosa, no 
one can yet declare; but the work 
of Whistler sways the young painter 
as the conceits of Donne once ruled 
English verse. If Mr. Rittenberg, a 


young artist from whom much is ex- 





pected, paints a Philadelphian known in 
science, whose study of the cat is his chief 
contribution to comparative anatomy, he 
poises the stick of Dr. Horace Jayne as 
in “Count Robert’s,” and he gives to head 
and shoulders the same energy. If Mr. 
Robert Henri vigorously paints the head 
of an evil-faced Spanish woman, it retires 
into the dark of the canvas. “La Reina 
Mora,” a tall figure, reflects the same 
mood. Though his garishly painted pica- 
resque matador shows less, yet it would 
never have stood as it does but for Whist- 
ler. So Mr. John Lambert’s “Albert 
Chevalier as ’Awkins,” with its knowing 
air, while far apart ‘from the general 
model, shows a step along the Whistler 
way. In Mr. Glachens’ solid and aggres- 
sive painting of Mrs.-Glachens there is 
nothing like the two Whistler’s; but he 
yields to the general yearning that no part 
of a picture shall outgaze another. 





PORTRAIT OF Mrs, GARI MELCHERS 
By Gari Melchers 


But if one wishes to see this carried to 
a masterly pitch, one must turn to the 
even, powerful, graphic, truthful, and yet 
perfectly balanced pair by Miss Mary Cas- 
satt, wisely hung on each side “Count 
Robert,” of a woman with a fan and in the 








theater. Here is sheer executive ability 
carried to its utmost. 

Mr. J. S. Sargent, like Franz Hals, will 
none of these things. He paints Endicott 
Peabody, the head of the boys’ fitting 
school at Groton, with brutal disregard of 
subject, spectator and canvas, some one 
of which a painter usually respects. It is 
enough for Mr. Sargent that he has flung 
a figure on his dark canvas as no one else 
can place it there, solid, blotched and un- 
satisfying. It was Mr. Berenson, the 
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the workmanlike portraits which Mr. W. 
M. Chase has of Mr. Thomas Dolan, Mrs. 
Horace Jayne and another, all done with 
facility, but without passion. More than 
facility is in Mr. Julian Story’s Joseph 
Wharton, a document. A new artist who 
has before her success, Miss Alice V. Cor- 
son, paints in a fresh spirit, which has won 
instant attention abroad. Mr. Irving 
Wiles with Mrs. E. W. Bok, and Mr. 
Joseph De Camp with Horace Howard 
Furness, are but examples of the conven- 





THE TRA PARTY 


By Marion Powers 


Awarded the Walter Lippincott Prize for the best figure painting by a woman 


critic, who said two years ago that the 
best Sargents were signed Cecilia Beaux. 
One can see why in a charming child’s 
head by her. A portrait of Mrs. John F. 
Lewis lavishes technical skill on texture 
and adds distinction to the head. 

But it is pleasant to see Mrs. Adelaide 
Cole Chase deal simply and agreeably 
with a young girl, and paint an old lady 
standing, Mrs. Charles A. Homans, with 
simplicity. These range themselves with 





tional portrait. If one simply desires 
childlike charm, it is present to overflow- 
ing in Miss Janet Wheeler’s Rodman 
Wanamaker 2nd—the very life, pose and 
ease, the resemblance and action of the 
boy caught in a painting, easy and yet 
exact. 

The landscape, like its portraits, divides 
itself, but keeps throughout a common 
semblance. The ring of pictures which 
belts one room tells the story of the com- 
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mittee’s choice. Here are two of Mr. 
Redfield’s pellucid paintings of the en- 
velope through which the river landscape 
is seen. Mr. Childe Hassam puts the nude 
Lorelei against a cliff or nymph in the 
brake, profuse with sunlight. The late 
Mr. John H. Twachtman has four ex- 
amples of his witchery with the air. Mr. J. 
Alden Weir poises his figure in a land- 
scape swimming with air. Each man in 
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side of the Whistler with cool, even tones. 
Nowhere is this particular type of land- 
scape being better done, and to-day it com- 
mands artistic attention. 

It is a fortunate departure from 
past precedent to give Mr. Gari Melchers 
a roomful. He has been most successful 
in a certain type of studio picture of Dutch 
figures, sound in drawing, good in color 
and of popular interest. His own por- 


A MID-WINTER THAW 
By W. Elmer Schofield 


his way sees the palpitating atmosphere 
and dyes his canvas with some aspect. 
This is liable, as with Mr. Carroll S. Ty- 
son, to become mechanical. This is not all 
of landscape ; but it is all of landscape this 
exhibition has. With Mr. Jonas Lie there 
is a glow of color. Mr. Charles Rosen has 


solid ground behind his atmosphere. 
Landscape after landscape in this exhibi- 
tion repeats the same formulas—two by 
Mr. W. Elmer Schofield, balancing each 


trait in this exhibition, by Mr. J. J. Shan- 
non, gives a strong Northern form. His 
portraits are less successful; but a Lord’s 
Supper has dignity and sentiment, though 
somewhat close to the tableau. 

Sculpture has in the exhibition a place 
not often given. A portrait bust by Mr. 
Charles Grafly is of an amazing force. 
Most apparent is the wide range this art 
is taking in decoration, in portrait, and in 
animal sculpture. 





A Critic on Critics 


AVING been for fourteen years a 
paid critic of books I may, perhaps, 
be permitted to say a few words 
in criticism of critics. 

I have never been able to find that any 
one takes professional criticism with 
much seriousness—except a few of the 
younger and newer persons in the busi- 
ness of making it, and a few of the 
younger and newer persons in the busi- 
ness of making food for it. Seasoned 


authors go their ways quite imperturb- 
ably, reading less and less criticism of 


themselves as they wax in wisdom. And 
seasoned critics go their ways more and 
more leniently, forgetting a little oftener 
each year to measure Miss Millicent 
Sweet and Mr. Reginald Young with 
Sappho and Shakespeare, to the detri- 
ment of contemporary letters. 

Necessarily these “few words” cannot 
be to the unseasoned critics, for they 
never take anybody’s word for anything. 
And as I have had to admit that the pub- 
lic does not greatly concern itself with 
our criticism, seasoned or unseasoned, I 
must assume that the possible audience 
for my “few words” will be among the 
unseasoned authors, of whom there is 
here and there one who neglects a good 
meal now and then, and falls to thinking 
of Chatterton and Keats, because a critic 
has measured him with Thackeray, not 
altogether to the Englishman’s disadvan- 
tage. Don’t do it, my author friend! At 
least not until you’ve seen your critic. 

I began to earn my living as a critic 
when I was eighteen. I dare say the liv- 
ing so nefariously earned ought to have 
choked me in the swallowing, but it 
didn’t. Providence was saving me, with 
grim foreknowledge of the inevitable, to 
suffer the slower and acuter tortures of 
remorse. 


I remember one offense of my first crit- 
ical year, in particular. A very lovely 
woman, of whom I knew, wrote a book on 
The Philosophy of Love. She was a woman 
of fine mind and ripe experience, an ad- 
mirable wife, the wise and adored mother 
of four stalwart and clever sons, and a 
power for good in the community. Her 
book was—I know now—a good one, full 
of sound sentiment and practical helpful- 
ness. But I reviewed it severely. I re- 
marked that “love has no need of phil- 
osophy,” and intimated that the lady’s 
acquaintance with the great passion must 
have been of a spurious sort. Wasn’t I 
eighteen, and oughtn’t I to know? 

I hope the lady was not too crushed by 
my ultimatum. I hope she smiled—a 
twinkling, wise, kind smile, as_ she 
shrewdly guessed my probable age and 
experience. 

The other day I was talking with the 
brilliant young critic of a leading metro- 
politan daily. He is twenty-three, and 
very intolerant of nearly everything, but 
particularly of all books opposed to the 
individualistic philosophy, and of all 
books devoted to reminiscence of “the 
golden age” of childhood. This latter 
class of literature he regards as almost 
perniciously puerile. He doesn’t like me 
because I say his attitude is delicious. He 
doesn’t want to be delicious. He wants 
to be judicial. He doesn’t believe in 
leniency or any of the soft virtues. He is 
for the ruthless extermination of the 
hordes who write with ease, and are read 
with difficulty—by the discriminating. He 
resents my suggestion that he should sign 
his criticisms “Age, twenty-three;” nor 
is he mollified when I agree that after all 
it would probably be superfluous. And 
he does not believe that in ten years he 
will “laugh as I do now.” 

But all critics are not young. Know- 
ing as much as I do of the personal his- 
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tory of a good many of them, I often 
wish the unseasoned author might know 
as much. It would explain a great many 
sad and funny biases, a great many hard- 
and-fast limitations, a great many—well, 
other things! 

Much has been said pro and con about 
signed criticisms, but the heaviest argu- 
ment in their favor is the exact grain 
of salt we are able to weigh out to an 
opinion when we know whose it is. After 
fourteen years’ experience of critics and 
criticism I could pass a very fair exam- 
ination on the prejudices and weaknesses 
and pet enthusiasms of a good many of 
us, and am often able to foretell quite 
nearly what this one and that one will be 
likely to say of a certain book. Minds 
made up before they see the book? Why, 
certainly! Aren’t we human beings? If 
we were so different from the rest of 
folks would our opinions be worth any- 
thing at all? 

The keen—and just—“literary editing” 
of the present consists in giving each 
book to somebody whose particular kind 
of book it is, who will enjoy it as some 
others of the human family will probably 
enjoy it, and be happy to say so. When 
we are eighteen we talk about “stand- 
ards,” but when we get a little seasoned 
we begin to talk about the variety of 
needs and tastes, and to be far more in- 
terested in studying the variety than in 
trying to bring about a millenium of uni- 
formity—with our taste as the qualifying 
basis. 

CLARA E. LAUGHLIN. 


The New Ambassador From England 


HE appointment of the Right Hon- 
orable James Bryce, the Chief Sec- 
retary of Ireland, as British Am- 
bassador to the United States is 

one of those signally fitting and ideal 
things which sometimes occur in the im- 
perfect world of politics. ‘The right man 
in the right place” is the universal expres- 
sion of approval that is rising on both 
sides of the sea. Whatever diverse 
opinions may exist as to Mr. Bryce’s po- 
litical philosophy there is only one opin- 
ion as to his character, which commands 
universal respect. It would indeed be 
difficult to select an example of a more 
lofty and irreproachable character among 
the great statesmen of England. It is the 
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man more than the author, scholar, or 
statesman, who is so thoroughly admired ; 
and in becoming a member of the diplo- 
matic Corps at Washington he will confer, 
probably, more honor than he will re- 
ceive. Certainly no man ever came to 
America upon a diplomatic mission with 
so many manifestations of regard and 
cordial welcome. 

Mr. Bryce has been a landmark in Brit- 
ish politics for a quarter of a century, 
and, as Mr. Justin McCarthy puts it, is 
universally recognized as “one of the 
intellectual forces in the British House 
of Commons.” He represents a new 
type of ambassador, the man of letters 
rather than the professional diplomat. 
America has frequently honored her lit- 
erary men with foreign offices, but Mr. 
Bryce is the first British man of letters 
appointed to an American diplomatic post. 
Since 1831, when Washington Irving was 
sent to the Court of St. James, each 
decade has seen a literary American in 
that place—Edward Everett (1841), 
George Bancroft (1846), John Lothrop 
Motley (1869), James Russell Lowell 
(1880), and John Hay (1897), were all 
honored as ambassadors to Great Britain. 
That England has at last given us one of 
her literary and political leaders—a man 
who knows America better than most 
Americans know it, who in his .monu- 
mental work, The American Common- 
wealth, has given the world the most val- 
uable historical criticism of democracy— 
is, to say the least, most gratifying and 
satisfactory. 

The new ambassador is sixty-eight 
years of age, and an Irishman by birth. 
He was born at Belfast, May Io, 1838. 
His father was the Reverend James 
Bryce of Glasgow, a clergyman of the 
established church. His mother was 
Margaret (Young) Bryce, also of County 
Antrim, Ireland. He was educated in the 
high school arid University of Glasgow, 
and subsequently gained a scholarship at 
Oxford, from which he obtained his B. A. 
degree in 1862 and D. C. L. in 1870. After 
his graduation he was elected fellow of 
Oriel College, the college which Newman 
and the Tractarian movement had long 
before made famous. As a collegian he 
was prominent and successful, a brilliant 
student and an original thinker. The Ar- 


nold prize essay, which he won while at 





Timely Topics 


Oxford, was later expanded into his great 
work, The Holy Roman Empire. In 1867 
he became a barrister at Lincoln’s Inn, 
and he practiced law until 1882. At the 
unusually early age of thirty-four he was 
honored with the chair of Civil Law at 
Oxford. This is the oldest chair in Eu- 
rope, dating from 1546; and for twenty- 
three years Mr. Bryce held it (1870- 
1893). In 1880 he entered politics as a 
liberal of the most pronounced type, as a 
member to the lower house for Tower 
Hamlets. This is a London quarter 
largely composed of German Jews, whom 
Mr. Bryce represented successfully for 
five years, owing much to his ability to 
address and understand his constituency 
in their own language. 

During Gladstone’s last period in office 
(1885) Mr. Bryce was under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs; and during 
the same term was Chancellor for the 
Duchy of Lancaster, with a seat in the 
cabinet, which post he held until 1892. 
Three years later he became a member 
of the Board of Trade, serving only a 
year because of his opposition to the ad- 
ministration. When the Liberals returned 
to power in 1906 he was made Secretary 


for Ireland, for which office he is pre- ° 


eminently fitted, as he has always been 
a friend to Ireland and an exponent of 
Home Rule. 

But aside from his political labors Mr. 
Bryce’s career is even more noteworthy. 
He is first of all a man of letters, and sec- 
ondly a politician. Through his many 
years of public service he has carried with 
him the flavor of his earlier scholastic 
training, and is a perfect specimen of the 
English University politician. His fame 
as a writer and historian preceded his pub- 
lic work, and he is best known to Amer- 
ica through his literary labors. 

In 1864 he first came before the public 
as a historian—upon the publication of 
The Holy Roman Empire which Mr. Justin 
McCarthy calls “a masterpiece of histor- 
ical study, insight and labor, which is des- 
tined to become an English classic, and 
a book for all times and all countries, and 
which obtained for its author the highest 
distinction as a writer of history.” The 
latest, ripest. and undoubtedly most im- 
portant work of Mr. Bryce is The Ameri- 
can Commonwealth, published in 1888, and 
generally conceded to be the best analysis 
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of American institutions ever made by a 
foreigner, He comprehended our real life, 
and has instructed us in the workings and 
structure of our Federal and State laws as 
has no other foreigner since De Tocque- 
ville in his Democracy in America. The 
production of two historical works of such 
deep importance, dealing with such totally 
different subjects, and requiring such dif- 
ferent methods of research and analysis, 
evidences a versatility which can truly be 
called genius. Mr. Bryce’s minor works 
are The Flora of the Island of Arran, 
Transcaucasia and Ararat (a description 
of his travels in Transcaucasia and his 
ascent of Mt. Ararat), Impressions of 
South Africa (a critique of the political 
issues which caused the Boer war), 
Studies in History and Jurisprudence, Stud- 
ies in Contemporary Biography, and Two 
Centuries of Irish History. 

Mr. Bryce belongs to that class of 
philosophical and political thinkers of 
which John Morley and Goldwin Smith 
are eminent types. Highly versatile, of 
vast general learning and experience, he 
has been free from all tendencies of the 
over-specialized man of intellect. His 
personal as well as his public character 
have sufficed to make him one of the 
heroes of his generation. As an intellec- 
tual leader he ranks with the foremost of 
European thinkers, and as an Englishman 
he typifies the man of pure and noble 
spirit. 

CHARLES Houston Goupiss. 


The Quality of Likeableness 


HEN the creator of Vanity Fair 
branded as odious the characters 
in his master work he set no lim- 
itations to his charge; not even 
before true-hearted Amelia or faithful 
Dobbin did he draw the line of immunity. 
But so far was it from his meaning that 
this judgment should reflect upon the 
ensemble, on the principle that the. whole 
equals the sum of all its parts, that he 
frankly admitted the presence of genius 
in certain of his strokes. It is held that a 
book only commands as it wins human 
sympathy. Ergo, that a character might 
be both odious and likeable suggested no 
contradiction to the greatest of English 
pens. 
True, he made the titular assertion that 
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no hero was to be found between its cov- 
ers. But once upon a time the notion 
prevailed that a hero must wear a halo 
so secure and so untarnishable that all the 
wiles of the coterie of villains were vain 
to displace it or rob it of one ray of lus- 
ter. Different times are upon us! Now 
the privileged owner of that réle may 
commit every crime in the penal code, and, 
if he but keeps a whole skin, we are ever 
ready to forgive. What then is this qual- 
ity of likeableness which covers such a 
multitude of sins? Is it an endowment, 
or does the astute novelist, by some trick 
of his trade, toy with our heart-strings, 
and so move us to laugh or weep, as we 
would jerk a manikin? 

Like and dislike are the ruling pas- 
sions ; each is born of knowledge. Spring- 
ing first from insight, modified by contact 
in speech, and finally standing or falling 
as it is proven by deeds, the act of liking 
is supreme in the intercourse of men. 
Without it there is no significance in per- 
sonality. With it, life flames with mean- 
ing and purpose. 

First of all, we observe—liking seldom 
endures upon mere attractiveness of ap- 
pearance, though many a heroine has 
been tolerated on the strength of the 
author’s reiterated assurances of her 
beauty; though many a hero has gone 
uncensured while idling from fly-leaf to 
fly-leaf, spending money he could not 
honestly have earned in several centuries 
—merely because he had powerful shoul- 
ders and a manly countenance! Yet it is 
not appearances in themselves that count, 
but mainly as they evidence the heart and 
soul which—in life but not in novels—are 
hidden from direct examination. 

Venus and Apollo, in their many 
- guises, will not wane in popularity while 
men yearn to be mighty and maids to be 
fair. But essential to likeableness? No. 
What of the plain heroines and the rashly 
impulsive heroes who yet grip one’s sym- 
pathy and quicken the pulse-beat? Only 
the weak are ruled by impulse, and only 
fools or knaves fall into trouble. But 
imagine the plight of our story-tellers if 
heroes must keep to the narrow path of 
good sense! 

If the quality of likeableness does not 


lie in the practice of sanity or the virtues, - 
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or at least in any particular one of these— 
witness the modern realists—in what ele- 
ment of soul shall we seek it? Surely in 
the heart. And yet the story of Jean Val- 
jean had power to wrench the emotions 
while it still appeared that all human feel- 
ing had been crushed from that tragic 
hero’s breast. We loved him because he 
had suffered, because fate had dealt un- 
fairly with him. It is true that tender- 
ness was there and only sleeping; but so 
also it is true that the vast majority of 
people have hearts. Yet we reserve the 
intimate bond of liking for a numbered 
few. 

What then is the quality of likeable- 
ness? I hold the theory that we love in 
others our cwn personalities as we see 
them reflected there. Since of ourselves 
we love life we are prejudiced in favor 
of all that lives, of all that strives to sur- 
vive in the face of opposing forces. We 
crave justice; hence our sympathies ex- 
tend to those who are denied it. We love 
to overcome ; therefore we can love who- 
ever strives courageously to achieve. 

But this self of ours has a dual person- 
ality; one phase is the result of circum- 
stance, the other embodies possibilities 
and ambitions. We love strength in 
others because we have known the desire 
to be strong, but perhaps we have deeper 
sympathy with the weaknesses of others 
because we have shared them. Love and 
suffering are mighty bonds between those 
who have loved and suffered. A book is 
worthy as it reflects the world’s heart, a 
result only achievable by baring the per- 
sonality of the author. A book is self 
revealment. And why are so few great 
books written? Possibly because so few 
men are great enough to write them! 

That is as it should be. It is because 
greatness is rare that it is great. Like- 
ableness, on the contrary, knows no such 
bounds. It is quite the commonest of vir- 
tues—if it is a virtue. The classics far 
from monopolize the visible supply. It 
springs up in unexpected places; it 
thrives frequently amid conditions of 
least promise. What is this quality, in- 
tangible, ineffable? What but the reflec- 
tion of the dreams, the strivings, the loves, 
of the universal heart—of human nature? 

RosBert BoyLston BEACH. 





Walt Whitman, His Life and Work, by 
Mr. Bliss Perry, will remain for many a 
long day to come the guiding utterance 
on the one poet whom America has pro- 
duced, who stands with all his limitations 
in the foremost rank of the men just 
short of the great of all time. Among 
these he is not numbered, but he is of 
the great. Professor Perry, who holds 
at Harvard the chair held by Longfellow 
and Lowell, has woven in his volume, not 
too long for full reading, the entire story. 
He has cleared up Whitman’s earlier days 
with vivid touch. He has, perhaps, made 


too littke of the practical personal interest 
the young New York journalist had in 
politics, and his work for Levi T. Slack 
is not noted. 

But no mote accurate tally has been 


made of early influences. Nothing is 
omitted. Not even one most serious 
chapter, long shrouded and still obscure. 
The amazing egoism of the man is frankly 
and fully told. It is odd that in the man 
himself, in personal contact, it seemed no 
blemish. The literary suggestion on 
which he fed—the Bible, Emerson, Tup- 
per and a strange rhapsody by Samuel 
Warren on the London Exposition in 
1851, are summarized with technical 
knowledge. Whitman in reading ran to 
an anapestic measure. His gross ignor- 
ance is illustrated. But in an admirable 
chapter the man’s sweep, power and last- 
ing influence are critically summed. 

Many there will always be to whom 
Whitman is incomprehensible, shocking 
or empty. He is each of these by turns; 
but there remains the simple power to 
make those to whom his message comes 
home feel the greater things of space, 
the soul, the future and the deeper tides 
of humanity. He will be read long, per- 
haps while his tongue lasts. To some 


few his will be the revealing book. After 
half a century he has not penetrated the 
great mass. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


* * * 


The Roman Church beyond any other 
in Europe has shown itself plastic in tem- 
perament, responding to the type of each 
century while retaining the same creed, 
worship, structure, organization and au- 
thority with a permanence, through cen- 
turies, unknown in any other institution 
in history. It has shown a variation in 
each age which responded to the charac- 
teristics of the period, as with its inner 
types—which vary more than most real- 
ize, and meet the wants of each human 
temperament. 

Georg Brandes has shown in his work 
on the literature of the nineteenth century 
how De Maistre and Chateaubriand re- 
sponded to the situation at the opening 
of that century, giving Catholicism a 
fresh literary aspect. This phase of the 
church fed Tractarianism in England. It 
has always had a special attraction for 
the English literary educated type from 
More down. The Autobiography of John 
William Walshe records under a trans- 
parent disguise, in what is a more modern 
John Inglesant, the fashion in which this 
particular type attracts the Englishman. 
The son of a Manchester merchant of the 
conventional British type, after a dreary 
and ghastly boyhood, comes under the 
influence, marries the daughter, and in- 
herits the fortune of the younger son of a 
British peer, who has “gone to Rome” 
and settled in Italy near Pisa. Both he 
and the hero of the work—who reaches 
a singular saintliness and devotes himself 
to those arid historical studies which men 
of his type affect, heraldry, archeology 
and the history of St. Francis—reflect in 
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every detail the attitude towards authority 
and religion displayed by the autho: of 
The Hangman. Except to an American 
of a certain temperament there is little 
attractive in this substitution of senti- 
ment for faith, of ceremonial for sponta- 
neous worship; or in the frank acceptance 
of authority as more important than indi- 
vidual resolution ; but all this has its value 
in the field of religious and spiritual de- 
velopment. By casting the entire subject 
in the narrative of a life instead of the 
narration of a religion this volume will 
make its truths visible, where they would 
be otherwise lost to most. (New edition, 
published by E. P. Dutton & Co.) 


* * * 


Psychological Principles of Education, by 
Dr. Herman Harrell Horne, Ph. D., a 
Dartmouth professor of philosophy for 
six years past, is one of those frequent 
manuals in which compilation has taken 
the place either of conviction or thought. 
It has that bated-breath attitude about 
education which always grows where 
great attention is paid to method and 
little to matter. 

Having a training in philosophy Pro- 
fessor Horne is aware that the psycho- 
logical basis is as yet neither developed 
nor applied in a way to make it either 
illumination or guide. The view of the 
mind as a single organism instead of a 
group of faculties is moderately accepted, 
but even here there is a lack either of 
precision or comprehension of the limits 
of existing knowledge. The pendulum 
has begun to swing away from the local- 
ization of sensation and towards the to- 
tality of brain action, without reaching the 
point at which it is yet safe to say 
whether education can be looked on wholly 
as the training of faculty or the develop- 
ing of a functioning brain, or, in part, 
both. 

This uncertain foundation follows the 
book through its whole discussion. For 
teachers it has great value in giving on all 
the various fields of education—as know- 
ing, memory, imagination, judgment, rea- 
son, emotions, religious training—a sum- 
mary of the current view and references 
to existing literature. These, with prac- 
tical wisdom, are definite and precise. 
References are made to chapter and page, 
instead of simply to titles. Anyone who 


follows up Professor Horne’s “required 
reading” will have covered the larger 
share of the literature on the subject ; but 
something more definite than the think- 
ing of this book is necessary, and it does 
not add to one’s respect for the personal 
poise of a teacher when he speaks of 
“James, the wonderful.” (The Macmil- 
lan Company.) 


Professor Jacques Loeb, now of the 
University of California, a painstaking 
observer of the first rank, has had the 
misfortune to attract newspaper notice 
because of his aggressive desire to be 
wise above what is recorded by the test- 
tube and microscope. Instead of simply 
wanting to see something he has sought 
to prove something just outside current 
knowledge as to the mechanics and 
chemics of life. But this, which has given 
him a belittling notoriety, is absent in 
The Dynamics of Living Matter (Columbia 
University Press). These eleven lectures, 
delivered in 1902, summarize the present 
knowledge on the physical conditions and 
action of the living cell in all its various 
mutations. A work intended only for 
advanced students in biology, it assumes 
the colloidal character of all protoplasm, 
shows how many of its processes and 
changes in life can be imitated, stimulated 
or deflected in the laboratory, and 
reaches the conclusion that in the end all 
done in life can be mechanically explained. 
“Consciousness” is only “the mechanism 
of associated memory.” ‘Whatever is the 
nature of this machine it has one essen- 
tial feature in common with the phono- 
graph, namely, that it reproduces impres- 
sions in the same chronological order as 
received.” Even reproduction springs 
from mechanical stimulus. This volume 
deals only with the fringe of these things, 
discovery being as yet incomplete ; but no 
one can read it and not realize how rap- 
idly the cellular secret is being unraveled 
by men like Professor Loeb. 


* * x 


Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis, the successor 
of Henry Ward Beecher, reflects in The 
Fortune of a Republic the thought of a 
rhetorical preacher and teacher of men 
who has a very unusual capacity for ex- 
pression. He is a receptive reader, and 
has his heart in the right place, though as 
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yet he is sometimes under the sway of a 
phrase, or troubled with emotion more 
than with intellection. But Dr. Hillis has 
made the advance in this book which 
comes from experience and responsibility. 
Where in the past he has been merely 
launching windy platitudes, in this book 
he realizes as not before the national 
problem and the necessity for maintaining 
the upper register. These essays take up 
institutions, schools, class hatred, re- 
ligious and social problems, ending in an 
ideal commonwealth, based on the mes- 
sage of Puritanism. Dr. Hillis cannot 
write long without error—as when he 
credits Kossuth to the Poles. It would 
be hard to tell which would be more irri- 
tated at this, the Slav, to whom Dr. Hillis 
attributes a man who spent his life in 
protest against the Slavic peril, or the 
Magyar whose ancestor despised the 
Pole, and whose son is to-day a national 
leader in Hungary against granting Poles 
equitable electoral rights. So Milton’s 
rigid sexual ethics are extolled, with con- 
venient oblivion for his advocacy of easy 
divorce. The book has, too, the touch 
of the lecture, after-dinner speech and 
sermon united. (The Macmillan Com- 
pany. ) 
*K * * 

Parties and Slavery, by Theodore Clarke 
Smith (Harper & Brothers), is one of the 
series of twenty-seven accurate, careful, 
sober, and somewhat dull volumes in 
which, under the direction of Professor 
Albert Bushnell Hart, of Harvard, the 
history of The American Nation is being 
written. Professor Smith, who has for 
three years held the chair of history at 
Williams, has worked in the particular 
field of this book, which summarizes the 
political movement from 1850 to 1859. 
The treatment is lucidity itself. Maps, 
one of which represents great labor, 
carry the reader from election to election. 
The open succession of events is clearly 
narrated. If in these pages there is 
neither vision nor insight, neither vivid 
portraits of figures nor sense of the thrill 
of impending battle—neither Mr. Hart 
nor his writers believe these things 
are part of history. They may have been 
well enough for the great Greek, who 
flames at every touch; but they are not 
consonant with the new, accurate view. 
The result is annals and not history. 
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None the less this volume is certain to be 
of constant use for reference ; and it gives 
the period a dispassionate, lucid record— 
whose pulse cannot even be stirred by the 
cowardly assault on Sumner, which Pro- 
fessor Smith implies was a natural result 
of the Senator’s speech. 

' a 2 

Mr. Percival Lowell has devoted his 
fortune and his life to the study of Mars. 
Inevitably, the major part of this research 
has appeared in scientific papers and tech- 
nical publications. Mars and Its Canals 
(The Macmillan Company) groups the 
history of the past investigation of the 
planet, the distribution of its map, and 
last the “canals,” first discovered by 
Schiaparelli. They stand alone in tele- 
scopic objects, as the only field the vision 
of the astronomer has revealed which 
gives evidence of sentient beings. The 
maps on this work are on a scale some- 
what small for study, though this was in- 
evitable if the work was not to be unduly 
costly. These maps, extending now over 
a generation of observation, it is generally 
conceded indicate the presence of snow on 
Mars, the growth of vegetation, and 
the existence of mountain, sea, and cloud. 
Across the orange areas of the planet, 
which give Mars the color noted by 
Homer and by most other poets—in spite 
of the extent of the wide polar cap, and 
the blue-green area, probably seas—run 
minute lines reticulated, often trebled, ac- 
companied by spots, and about three- 
quarters of a mile wide. These yearly 
appear and disappear. 

They begin with the melting of a polar 
cap. They pass across the planet. to the 
equator, and in due time disappear. The 
conclusion which Mr. Lowell reaches, one 
not generally accepted by astronomers, is 
that they are crops yearly grown, consti- 
tuting, as Mr. Lowell concludes, centers 
of population and lines of communication, 
with tillage carried on in the most eco- 
nomic way. It is too early to reach any 
conclusion either for or against this. the- 
ory. The utmost that can be said is that 
what has been observed on the planet is 
the first tangible evidence yet presented 
to indicate the possibility of inhabitants 
in another world. 

Until some discovery enables waves to 
be felt through the ether from planet to 
planet, by artificial means—a discovery no 
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more beyond our own present knowledge 
than our wireless telegraphy beyond the 
knowledge of ancient man—these subjects 
will remain matters of inference. The 
day will doubtless come when some vast 
machine will set in motion etheric waves, 
and an answer be awaited from Mars and 


other planets. 
ee 


The Rhodian style of Oscar Wilde was 
at its best and worst in his lighter news- 
paper work. At its best because his fluent 
command of expressive phrase becomes 
effective when applied to a passing inci- 
dent; and at its worst because Wilde had 
as little literary conscience as moral, 
liable at any moment to slip into a 
trivial pose. But the author of Salome will 
occupy_a place so important that even his 
casual utterances have their value as 
part of a genius more fecund than fruitful, 
but possessing still the power to move 
and toamuse. In Decorative Art in Amer- 
ica (Brentano’s), Mr. Richard Butler 
Glaenzer has collected the newspaper re- 
ports of Wilde’s lectures in this country, 
and the letters which here and in England 
he contributed to newspapers, some letters 
and a portion criticism. The work is 
done with pious care. There are notes 
minutely following every step of this fugi- 
tive work. There are careful references 
to all allusions to them, and literature has 
been searched from Petronius Arbiter to 
the “Andover Review” for allusion and 
illustration. Of all the correspondence 
The Picture of Dorian Gray is the only por- 
tion of the work which turns upon the 
central tragedy of Wilde’s life. It is a 
melancholy reminiscence of our stage that 
the book includes Wilde’s correspondence 
with Marie Prescott, an actress whose 
power and facility once promised a career 
which would have given our stage a 
woman equal to the whole range of 
mimetic art. 

This book will not attract attention at 
this precise moment, but it is certain to 
be wanted in the future. Its frontispiece, 





Wilde’s photograph, has a pathological in- 
terest of its own, instantly recognizable. 


* * * 


Ancient Law, by Sir Henry James Sum- 
ner Maine, remains, forty-five years after 
its publication, a work which still occupies 
a place by itself. It is still true that, so 
far as science in public affairs is con- 
cerned, no one can be considered educated 
unless this book has been read. It has 
had repeated editions. It appears now 
(Henry Holt & Co.) in the text which he 
gave it in 1884, with notes by Sir Fred- 
erick Pollock. Sir Frederick has a mind 
analytic, unlike Sir Henry’s, which was 
altogether synthetic. Where Maine enters 
on the conflict of laws and the develop- 
ment of international law the editor is 
able to add materially to the earlier and 
greater work. Sir Frederick is unfortu- 
nately without a clear comprehension of 
the profound change which has been made 
in the origin of codes by recent investiga- 
tions, or discoveries like that of Ham- 
murabai, or of existing village codes like 
those of the Berber communities in north- 
ern Africa. These change the perspective 
of the work by showing us that the Roman 
law, which Maine deemed the dawn, was 
really at an advanced stage after nearly 
three thousand years of written history. 
The Twelve Tables, which seemed to him 
so early, we now know are as near to us 
as was the earliest code to this digest of 
Roman law. But these changes, and the 
wider knowledge which enables us to see 
that a law is not the creator but the prod- 
uct of social conditions, does not alter the 
skill or the wisdom with which Ancient 
Law sums the progress and movement of 
law during the thirty centuries of con- 
tinuous evolution, from the Roman code 
to the last codification of our own law now 
in progress. After all that has been writ- 
ten in half a century, if one wishes to 
obtain a comprehensive view of the foun- 
dations of current jurisprudence, there re- 
mains no better work. 
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N a discussion of this sort it is only 

fair to let the incomparable G. 

B. S. have the floor first; and as 

the two volumes of mixed cay- 
enne and wire barbs—Dramatic Opinions 
and Essays,* as they are respectfully 
called—have very recently been issued for 
the delectation of the public, we are 
charmed to have the Shavian opinions of 
our dramatists, from Shakespeare down, 
set before us in true Shavian style. 

Yet Shaw without Huneker would not 
be Shaw to Americans; and the inevitable 
“word,” by James Huneker, prefaces nat- 
urally these dramatic opinions, and inter- 
prets Shaw to Shaw, as well as to Shaw’s 
interested readers. 

For three years Shaw “sat in the seat 
of the critical mighty, and filled his eyes 
and ears with bad, mad and mediocre 
plays.” In those times Shaw was a ter- 
ror to actors and playwrights, for G. B. S. 
is “an honest man.” His soul may have 
grown soggy, his bones may have soft- 
ened—Mr. Huneker assures us they did— 
but Shylock’s knife never acquired a 
keener edge on the soft leather of his 
boots than did the knife of Shaw when 
he set forth to murder the mad, the bad, 
and the mediocre. 

But, says James Huneker, 

Shaw’s criticisms still live. They are as 
alive to-day as a decade ago, a sure test of 
their value; theatrical chronicling is seldom 
of an enduring character. It is the man 
ambushed behind the paragraph, the Shaw in 
the wood-pile, with his stark individuality, 
that makes these criticisms delightful, and 
irritating, and suggestive. 

Shaw’s dramatic criticisms appeared in 
the London “Saturday Review” from 
January 5, 1895, to May 21, 1898. In 
those years he saw Irving, Bernhardt, 








*DRAMATIC OPINIONS AND Essays. By 
George Bernard Shaw. 2 vols. Brentano’s 
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Miss Nethersole, Mrs. Patrick Campbell, 
Forbes Robertson and many more in 
Shakespearean revivals; in new plays of 
Pinero, Sardou, Henry Arthur Jones and 
J. M. Barrie; and in the more significant 
plays derived from current novels. He 
finds the popular play full of “slimy senti- 
mentalities ;” he finds sexual passion in a 
too important place in contemporary 
drama. Here he is undoubtedly right, 
though one wonders how he would 
analyze some of his own plays in the light 
of these expressed opinions. 

He deliberately breaks the Shake- 
spearean idol; then characteristically at- 
tempts to reconstruct it—after the Shav- 
ian conception. For the methods of stag- 
ing Shakespeare now in vogue he has 
the bitterest contempt, maintaining that 
the present-day actor 
takes the utmost pains to suppress as much 
of the Shakespearean play as possible, and 
disguises the rest past recognition, relying 
for success on extraordinary scenic attrac- 
tions; on very popular performers; and above 
all, on Shakespeare’s reputation, and the con- 
sequent submission of the British public to 
be mercilessly bored by each of his plays 
once in their lives, for the sake of being able 
to say they have seen it. . 

Shaw discovers merit in the Eliza- 
bethan Stage Society’s presentations of 
Shakespeare; he also acknowledges in 
Forbes Robertson’s Hamlet a classic fig- 
ure. Here he waxes warm in apprecia- 
tion : 

We get light, freedom, naturalness, credi- 
bility, and Shakespeare. Mr. Robertson takes 
the part quite easily and spontaneously. 

Notwithstanding this Mr. Shaw finds 
that Shakespeare’s wisdom is Mon- 
taigne’s, his history Plutarch’s, his plots 
Bandello’s and several others. He be- 
lieves that we are outgrowing Shake- 
speare, who will become with Byron a 
“household pet.” Finally he asserts that 
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when he, Shaw, began to write dramatic 
criticism Shakespeare was a divinity; but 
now he is a fellow-creature. 

For our contemporaries: 

Pinero is no interpreter of character, but 
simply an adroit describer of people as the 
ordinary man sees and judges them. Add to 
this a clear head, a love of the stage, and a 
fair talent for fiction, all highly cultivated by 
hard and honorable work as a writer of ef- 
fective stage plays for the modern commer- 
cial theatre; and you have him on his real 
level. 

Of Sardou Mr. Shaw says, in connec- 
tion with “Delia Harding” : 

Sardou’s plan of playwriting is first to in- 
vent the action of his piece and then care- 
fully to keep it off the stage, and have it an- 
nounced merely by letters and telegrams. 


Henry Arthur Jones is rated high by 
our dramatic critic. His qualities are: 

Creative imagination, curious observation, 
inventive humor, originality, sympathy, and 
sincerity. 

Mr. Barrie comes in for a touch of 
Shaw’s splendid irony. For Barrie’s 
genius 
the popular stage is a playground. He does 
the thing as if he liked it, and does it well. 
He has apparently no eye for human char- 
acter; but he has a keen sense of human qual- 
ities, and he produces highly popular assort- 
ments of them. He makes a pretty charac- 
ter as a milliner makes a pretty bonnet, by 
“matching” the materials. 

An accident happened, and Mr. Shaw 
dropped the theater. His complacent 
valedictory remark was: “The subject is 
exhausted, and so am I.” 


i a 


Well, we have heard Shaw on the 
drama. But since these dramatic opinions 
were written Mr. Shaw has himself con- 
tributed much to the popular sin of 
“play-wrighting.” To-day the drama 
shows many signs of improvement ; more 
plays and better plays are being written, 
presented, and printed—for printing cur- 
rent plays is greatly in the fashion. Mr. 
Percy Mackaye’s Jeanne D’Arc, for one, 
appeared very soon after the first produc- 
tions of the piece (The Macmillan Com- 
pany), and won for itself no small meed 
of praise, both as a book and as a drama 
adapted to stage presentation. The fa- 
vorite story of France’s girl martyr 
appealed to the best qualities in the 
author’s imagination, his facility in verse 
forms has lent the beauty of music to the 











lines ; while his gift of poetic imagery has 
provided atmosphere, and has colored 
each scene and situation. The construc- 
tion might have embraced greater com- 
pactness ; several scenes might have been 
saved from a certain quality of the senti- 
mental that creeps in; but the superna- 
tural influences at play are handled with 
a quite remarkable skill, and the climax 
is wrought effectively. 

* * * 


One of last year’s important volumes 
deserves a mention here. This is Plays 
and Lyrics (McClure, Phillips & Co.), by 
Cale Young Rice, whose dramas and 
poems have won him a considerable place 
in American literary achievement. The 
large, handsome volume printed here and 
abroad contains only his best work, and 
includes the unpublished play, “Yolanda,” 
new lyrics, poems that appeared in an 
earlier volume, Song-Surf, and “David,” 
Mr. Rice’s most successful play, dating 
from 1904. 

“Yolanda” is a poetic drama in four 
acts, the story of a beautiful girl’s sacri- 
fice for the sake of saving the honor of 
her lover’s mother. The scenes are laid 
in Cyprus; the time is long ago, in the 
days of Saracenic conquest ; and the trag- 
edy revolves around a faithless wife and 
a pure, unselfish girl, who deliberately 
takes upon herself the part of faithless- 
ness, and marries a man for whom she 
has only hatred and horror. But retribu- 
tion follows at the heels of the guilty ones, 
and Yolanda is at length united to her 
betrothed, Amaury. 

Here and there an almost Shake- 
spearean note is struck. In make-up, 
arrangement, and poetic intensity Mr. 
Rice may be placed with Stephen Phillips, 
and may be said to surpass Percy Mac- 
kaye. The note of culture is never absent, 
the situations are handled with a very 
commendable degree of artistic skill, and 
there are passages of real poetry. 

“David” needs but a word. It has been 
passed upon and approved by critics all 
over the country. Side by side with 
Florence Wilkinson’s treatment of the 
same subject it stands for the best that 
America has produced in poetic drama, 
and gives promise of still better condi- 
tions in the future. 

Mr. Rice’s poems are touched with the 
magic of the muse. They have inspira- 
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tion, grace and lyric quality. Some of 
them show the true spontaneity of song, 
as this: 

APRIL. 


A laughter of wind and a leaping of cloud, 
And April, oh, out under the blue! 
The brook is awake, and the blackbird loud 
In the dew! 


But how does the robin high in the beech, 
Beside the wood with its shake and toss, 
Know it—the frenzy of bluets to reach 
Thro’ the moss! 


And where did the lark ever learn his speech? 
Up mildly sweet he’s over the mead! 
Is more than the rapture of earth can teach 
In its creed? 


1 never shall know. I never shall care! 
’Tis, oh, enough to live and to love! 
To laugh and warble and dream and dare 
Are to prove! 


* * * 


Jack London’s little comedy of the 
Klondike, Scorn of Women, may win many 
friends through its stage production. It 
has three acts, supposedly occupying thir- 
teen hours, and giving three excellent pic- 
tures of life in Alaska and the gold- 
diggers there. The comedy of errors is 
admirably worked out, with no particular 
variety in the dramatic pitch, but with 
amusement provided all along the line. 
One man in the hands of four women is 
a ridiculous spectacle, and in the case of 
Vanderlip two women find it easy enough 
to stop his elopement with the third in 
order to make him wait for the fourth, 
who comes over the ice to him from 
southern California. 

The play is written in Mr. London’s 
usual virile style, with no waste of words, 
and a good deal of plain speaking. (The 
Macmillan Company.) 

K * * 


There is the spirit of poetry, and the 
heritage direct from the Elizabethans, in 
the volume Lords and Lovers, by Olive 
Tilford Dargan. The poetic expression 
comes naturally in these plays ; a thorough 
training in the art of Marlowe and Shake- 
speare has given the author the equip- 
ment to construct practical dramas. 

There are three plays in the book 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons): “Lords and 
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Lovers,” “The Shepherd,” and “The 
Siege.” The first is laid in the England 
of the Thirteenth Century, in the reign of 
Henry III; the second is in the Russia of 
to-day; and the third goes back to the 
time of Dionysius the Younger in Sicily. 
“The Shepherd” is prose, but loses little 
in quality thereby; the play being infused 
throughout with deep imaginative power, 
and the characterization showing the 
same grasp of the salient points of human 
nature, the same ability in the construc- 
tion of tangible, living figures. 

To quote from “The Siege,” in order to 
provide a sample of the kind of work we 
find in the volume: 


Dion (alone). Now red revolt with opened 
veins lies low 

Fast paling to her death; and silence deep 

As takes the mother’s ear who waits the step 

Of her dead soldier on, creeps o’er the world. 

And to my lonely eye the universe 

Shrinks to a monument writ with one grief. 

Ocrastes, couldst, when locked within my 
love— 

Ay, bedded in the core—to vermin turn 

And gnaw the heart thou breathedst in? 

. O youth, 
Among life’s strangely flowering hopes thou 


art 
The saaciatin of deceit! When we have 
watched 
Thy tender green peer up-—thy opening buds 
That wrap their silken promise round our 


fears— 

And spent our prayers like nurturing rains 
upon thee 

That thou mayst bloom above our pride and 
hang 


The rose or spring upon our frosty age, 

How dost thou droop, till o’er thy cankered 
wreck 

We dew thy fall with tears! . ... O 
beauteous bud, 

What deadly aconite cast its foul shade 

Upon thy blowing grace, My son, my son, 

I am no warrior when I think of thee, 

Else would my sword be out. A father’s eye 

Is turned upon thy sin, and all the wrong 

Thou didst to me half righted with a 
tear. ; 

The sun comes flaming through the 
sea as though 

Another Syracuse burnt on the waves. ‘ 

Why stand I here? The castle doors are open, 

And therein waits the fairest face of earth 

To shine for me. To shine! O human sun, 

Unlike thy skyey peer, thy light is dimmed 

With what thou’st looked upon. Thy beams 
have drunk 

Pollution deep that now detested falls 

Upon my soul. 
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Pointers on New Books for the Clergy and Laity 


A Breezy Bishop* 


When Ethelbert Talbot was bishop of 
Wyoming and Idaho, from 1887 to 18098, 
the public conscience was not so keen 
about “tainted money,” or the good 
bishop would have been hard put to it to 
keep things going in his vast jurisdiction. 
Money did not flow westward then—at 
least for missions—and the bishop had 
to depend on the good will of his motley 
flock to raise the sinews of war. He had 
to live, like a general in a hostile country, 
on the subsistence he could get on the 
march. His “raids” on saloons and gam- 
bling hells in the mining towns secured 
for him men and money—men not as 
prisoners, and money not as fines—men 
to attend his services and money to build 
and run his churches. Both men and 
money were, in many cases, “tainted,” 
but the bishop used them for good pur- 
poses, and “cleaned” both in very many 
cases by the exercise of his winning tact 
and the sanity of the Christianity he lived 
and preached. To sum up his attitude: he 
looked upon the men he met—as_ the 
darky preacher said—as “probable sons,” 
even if he knew them to be “prodigal 
sons.” ‘They knew he knew it as well as 
they did, and loved him all the more for 
it. No wonder, then, that gamblers 
escorted him to their haunts and “held 
up” their pals for generous contributions, 
sang in his improvised choirs, and asked 
him to be their “parson!” No wonder 
that when he left Idaho for Central Penn- 
sylvania he left behind him a strong, well- 
equipped diocese and many sorrowful 
hearts. He made himself part and parcel 
of the community, lived its life, entered 
into its joys and sorrows, and all without 
loss of dignity or influence. No wonder, 
also, that he dedicates his book “to the 
loyal friends in Wyoming and Idaho” 
who stood by him and held up his hands 
—as he had “held up” theirs! The whole 
book is a valuable picture of the life of 


*My PEoPLE OF THE Piatins. By Ethelbert 
Talbot, D. D.. Bishop of Central Pennsylva- 
nia. Harper & Brothers. 





the Far West—more true, indeed, than 
Owen Wister’s The Virginian, in the 
pages of which the good bishop figures— 
for Bishop Talbot’s book is a pen-picture 
from life. 

FrepDERIC B. Hopcins. 


Canon Sheehan’s Lectures* 


The Rev. Canon Sheehan, D. D., is not 
as well known in this country as he ought 
to be. His best known work is a novel, 
and a good one it is, Luke Delmege, pub- 
lished some years ago. It had a fairly 
successful vogue, as it deserved to have. 
But the good Canon has eight other books 
to his credit, and innumerable essays and 
lectures besides. Some of these latter he 
has collected, and now sends forth under 
the title, Early Essays and Lectures (Long- 
mans, Green & Co.). They deal chiefly 
with Irish subjects, and are, of course, 
written from a Roman Catholic stand- 
point, and addressed to the author’s co- 
religionists. But nevertheless they are 
worth reading by other than the faithful. 
The style is admirable, the temper ex- 
cellent, and the advice given of much 
point and usefulness. 

The Canon covers a wide field: he dis- 
courses about “Emerson and _ Free 
Thought in America ;” he admires Emer- 
son and praises his optimism, but asks, as 
one may well ask of such philosophers: 
“Where dwells their religion?” He at- 
tributes the easy-going religious tempera- 
ment of the American to the agnostic 
missionary work of Herbert Spencer, 
Tyndall and Huxley, “to the luxury and 
voluptuousness of social life, and to the 
corruption and venality that exist in all 
the State departments.” ‘There are three 
essays on “The German Universities,” in 
which, strange to say, the Canon asserts 
that “in two great departments of human 
thought, academical education and politi- 
cal science, the German universities exer- 
cise the most wholesome influences; and 


*EaRLY Essays AND Lectures. By P. A. 
B. Sheehan. Longmans, Green & Co. 
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even in religious science the spirit of these 
valuable institutions is a main support of 
Christianity”—not a confession one would 
have looked for from a Roman Catholic 
critic of German rationalism! ‘There are 
also discriminating critiques of the poetry 
of Matthew Arnold and Aubrey De Vere. 
In his “Lectures” Canon Sheehan’s atti- 
tude is more ad captandum, more didactic. 
But he is outspoken in dealing with the 
weak spots in the life and ideals of his 
countrymen. ‘The printed words read 
well, and must have sounded still better. 
They breathe a lofty idealism, and a pas- 
sionate loyalty to the author’s race and 
religion, which do credit to his head and 
heart. Altogether, Canon Sheehan’s book 
is well worth reading through. The 
reader will welcome a similar book of 
Later Essays and Lectures, should there be 
one, as it may be hoped there will be. 


* *« * 


Dr. W. S. Rainsford’s wonderful work 
in St. George’s Parish, New York—for the 
past quarter of a century an example of 
great interest to Christian workers of all 
denominations—is now given permanent 
expression in a volume issued by Harper 
& Brothers, entitled The Administration of 
an Institutional Church. It has been pre- 
pared by Dean George Hodges and Mr. 
John Reichert, clerk of the vestry, St. 
George’s. All the details and methods of 
the various departments of work are de- 
scribed. Not only city ministers, but cler- 
gymen in small towns and rural districts, 
will find the volume full of suggestion. 
It is prefaced with short introductory 
notes by President Roosevelt and Bishop 


Potter. 
* * x 


The Noble lectures at Harvard for 
1906 were given by Dr. Charles Cuthbert 
Hall, president of Union Theological 
Seminary, New York. It is well known 
that Dr. Hall has visited India and the 
far East representing the University of 
Chicago as the Barrows lecturer. Quite 
naturally he chose for his subject Christ 
and the Human Race, or The Aittitude of 
Jesus Christ Toward Foreign Races and 
Religions. His six lectures are drawn 
on broad lines, recognizing the prep- 
aration which the Spirit of God has 
made in the Oriental religions for the full 
light to come to them through the Gospel 
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of Christ. This volume is not only a clear 
expression of the real attitude of Christ 
toward all the world, but of the present- 
day attitude of the Christian church 
which, in its active foreign missionary 
work, grants as its point of contact what 
is good, permanent, and spiritual in the 
Oriental religions. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Company, the publishers of this volume, 
also issue Professor John F. Genung’s 
new book, The Hebrew Literature of Wis- 
dom in the Light of To-day. This is prac- 
tically a rounding-out of two preceding 
volumes based upon the books of Eccle- 
siastes and Job. The so-called Wisdom 
literature consists of Proverbs, Job and 
Ecclesiastes in the Old Testament, and 
two books of the Apocrypha. Professor 
Genung is not concerned with mere 
textual questions, but with the broad 
principles of life and conduct found in 
these books, never more vital and applica- 
ble than in present-day conditions. Like 
his preceding Biblical studies this one is 
not only stimulating, but comforting, as 
it re-emphasizes the old truth: “He that 
winneth souls is wise.” 


* * * 


Books telling preachers how to preach 
are not always interesting or welcome. 
Clergymen in this country, however, 
should find in A Guide to Preachers, by 
Dr. Alfred E. Garvie, something out of 
the ordinary line. The lectures were 
given in a Congregational church in Lon- 
don to a class of lay preachers—Dr. Gar- 
vie disclaiming any effort to offer a guide 
to ministers. But in the very clearness 
and directness of these lectures to lay 
preachers will be found elements of value 
to clergymen everywhere, not only for 
themselves, but for laymen in their con- 
gregations who take part in _ public 
speaking. (A. C. Armstrong & Son.) 
The same publishers issue $. D. Gordon’s 
volume, Quiet Talks About Jesus, a com- 
panion to the former books which have 
had so popular a demand, Quiet Talks on 
Power, and Quiet Talks on Prayer. The 
new volume has the same brightness, in- 
tensity, and spiritual power. A book of 
special interest, issued by A. C. Arm- 
strong & Son, is The Life of Sir George 
Williams, the founder of The Young 
Men’s Christian Association, by J. E. 
Hodder Williams. The book is dedicated 
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to members of The Young Men’s Chris- 
tion Association in America, and espe- 
cially to John Wanamaker and James 
Stokes—life- long friends of Sir George 
Williams. It is a fascinating story of the 
life and influence of this man from youth 
to old age. The book is profusely illus- 
trated with portraits and scenes connected 
with the life-work of Sir George. Clergy- 
men will find this not only helpful in their 
own work, but a good book to put into 
the hands of young men in their churches. 


* * * 


Professor William Adams Brown, of 
Union Theological Seminary, publishes 
an octavo volume, Christian Theology in 
Outline. This is based* upon class-room 
studies tested by repeated use. As Dr. 
Brown says, the book is published as an 
attempt to meet a definite need—“a brief 
hand-book, at once scientific and construc- 
tive, in which the subject matter of Chris- 
tian theology should be treated from the 
modern point of view.” (Charles Scrib- 


ner’s Sons.) 
* ok ok 


The Birth and Infancy of Jesus Christ 
is a critical study, “according to the Gos- 
pel narratives,” by Rev. Louis Matthews 
Sweet, with an introduction by Professor 
James S. Riggs, of Auburn Theological 
Seminary. Mr. Sweet takes up every 
phase of the question in minute detail. 
Beginning his study somewhat doubting 
the truth of the miraculous birth, the re- 
sult of his investigation was to confirm 
the established faith of the church. He 
believes that the miraculous birth is vital 
to the whole subject of Christology. Not 
the least useful part of this valuable 
study is to be found in about seventy 
pages of “Author’s Notes” at the back 
of the book, in which individual phases of 
the subject have been taken up in a spe- 
cial way. This book is likely to arouse 
interest among clergymen in all branches 
of the church. (The Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia.) The Presbyterian Board 
also issues a little volume entitled Sunday 
Afternoons with Railroad Men, by Dr. 
Charles R. Erdman, of Princeton Semi- 
nary. During twelve seasons, while Dr. 
Erdman was a pastor in Philadelphia, he 
conducted Sunday afternoon meetings 
for the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion of the Pennsylvania Railroad, reveal- 





ing remarkable power in that direction. 
Some of the addresses are here collected ; 
and they certainly point out the right 
method and spirit. 

*x* * * 


A small though useful book from the 
press of George W. Jacobs & Company, 
intended for mothers and Sunday-school 
teachers, but well worth knowing about 
in order to church work, is Elizabeth 
Casey Bispham’s volume entitled Short 
Lesson Talks on the Lord’s Prayer and the 
Ten Commandments. Realizing the ignor- 
ance, and even irreverence, with which 
little children repeat the Lord’s Prayer, 
she felt the necessity of preparing these 
simple lessons for children of the primary 
department. The talks are very clear, 
simple and personal, and should be of real 
use in Sunday-school work. 


* * xX 


Two volumes by Dr. George Hodges, 
Dean of the Episcopal Theological School 
of Cambridge, appear—The Pursuit of 
Happiness, published by Doubleday, Page 
& Company, and The Year of Grace, by 
Thomas Whittaker. The first is a volume 
of less than one hundred pages, in which 
the pursuit of happiness is treated in six 
parts, the helps under consideration being 
determination, regulation, proportion, 
vision, ministration, and religion. The 
second book is a volume of sermons, 
“most of which were preached in the 
chapel of Stanford University,” expres- 
sive of Dr. Hodges’ discriminating style 
and breadth of view. 


* kK x 


Dean Charles Lewis Slattery, of Fari- 
bault, Minnesota, publishes The Master of 
the World, a “study of Christ” rather than 
a life of Christ. It is distinguished by 
feeling and imagination as well as schol- 
arship. He has chosen the difficult way 
which, to use his own words, “tries to 
unify all the records, all the subsequent 
doctrines, all the present faith ; and, point- 
ing to its own faltering words of humble, 
reverent description, it says, “This is the 
Person of Christ—so far as I can under- 
stand.’ It is illusive, like all greatest 
tasks. It is obviously beyond any man’s 
skill. But it is most worth while of all 
undertakings.” The first quarter of the 
book is given to a critical study of the 
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sources; but the most of the volume is 
devoted to various characteristics of 
Christ that bring out His personality. In 
a word, it is a character-study of the per- 
manent Christ of all ages. (Longmans, 
Green & Co.) 

ok ok * 

Any book that comes out of profound 
spiritual experience is likely to have per- 
manent value, especially if it is well 
written—with clearness, sequence, apt 
illustration, and feeling. These are the 
evident characteristics of a small volume 
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by Frank S. Van Eps and Marion B. Van 
Eps (Published by the Authors) entitled 
Rejoice Always; or Happiness Is for You. 
The book purports to put the question of 
happiness on a scientific basis, and aims to 
lay down definite rules for its attainment 
—in discussing various phases of spiritual 
courage, communion with God, prayer, 
and peace of soul. To many the views 
of the authors on prayer may seem radi- 
cal; but they are most suggestive, and 
plainly stand for personal knowledge and 
actual testing. 


Travel in Many Lands 


By John Russell Hayes 


N her last book* Miss Wharton 
has departed for a season from her 
colonial doorways and the old 
American days, that she has made 
her own in various delightful pages, to 
record her impressions of a sojourn in 


: *ITALIAN Days AND Ways. By Anne Hol- 
lingsworth Wharton. J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. 


Italy. The book is made up of letters of 
travel, full of intimate, personal touches, 
cheery bits of philosophy and humor, 
friendly confidences, and lively narrative. 
Evidently more than one of the party had 
a mind “stored with the poetry and his- 
tory of these old cities,” thus entering 
heart and soul into every interesting asso- 
ciation,” as the author says of her com- 
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panion “Zelphine.” To hear the Gregorian 
chants swelling grand and beautiful in the 
presence of the Pope; to wander among 
the ancient cypresses and fountains and 
leafy quietude of the gardens of the Villa 
d’Este—“all a dream of loveliness, and 
full of the indescribable atmosphere of 
old-world charm ;” to meditate beside the 
graves of Shelley and Keats, 

Where, like an infant’s smile, above the dead, 
A light of laughing flowers along the grass is 

spread; 

to fancy oneself back in the twelfth cen- 
tury in Assisi, where all is so antique, so 
hallowed with memories of the blessed 
Saint Francis—these fine pleasures of the 
imagination Miss Wharton provides her 
readers. The author’s love of the elder 
fashion and her inherited cultivation stand 
forth clearly in these intimate letters, and 
we see over these pages the same kindly 
atmosphere that marks her books on our 
own new-world Past. 


“James” and “Persis” were sitting be- 
side their cozy fireside one stormy No- 
vember evening. Persis looked up at her 
favorite etching of the great tower of 
Leenwarden, and was wondering if she 
might ever see the original, when sud- 
denly James spoke: 

“Persis, I’ve been coming lately to the con- 
clusion that I need a change.” 

“May I inquire what might be the nature 
of this special change?” Persis asked, without 
turning. 

“Oh, a mental change—” 

“Now, James Moulton, where are you 
going?” 

“To Holland!” he exclaimed triumphantly, 
“T’ve planned the whole thing. You know 
well enough you’ve been longing for it for 
the last ten years.” 

So to Holland they went, and in that 
land of quiet, antique charm they spent 
long, happy months, midst old-time cities, 
along sleepy canals, in peaceful country- 
sides, by water-mills and boats, and 
among the galleries where all Holland 
lives imperishably in the rich humors and 
homely fancies of the old Dutch painters. 

Not since De Amicis, perhaps, has Hol- 
land had so sympathetic a foreign re- 
corder as Mary Waller.* She has en- 
tered into the spirit of the stolid and hon- 


*THROUGH THE GATES OF THE NETHERLANDS. 
By Mary E. Waller. With illustrations by 
Montferrand. Little, Brown & Co. 
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est race, and she interprets for us the 
placid and healthy women, the sedate 
children, the meek piety of quiet worship- 
pers in beautiful, ancient churches, the 
patience of laborers and fishermen, the 
mingled dignity and cordiality of the shy, 
but sincere folk. Like Kate Douglas 
Wiggin in her charming books of travel, 
and like Miss Wharton in her Italian let- 
ters reviewed above, Miss Waller por- 
trays her particular region through the 
eyes of a pleasant group of friends more 
or less real. Such a method adds zest and 
human interest to a narrative of travel, 
and may be commended to all future lit- 
erary ramblers; it relieves the expository 
style by many a sally of wit, and creates 
an admirable background. 

Miss Waller’s style is a pleasing one, 
modeled on Ruskin’s, I venture to say, 
and blended with the lighter manner of 
our less ambitious modern recorders of 
foreign impressions; it lends itself with 
special felicity to her appreciations of 
Dutch art and Dutch landscape. 

To roll swiftly along the perfect high- 
ways of France was the blissful lot of 
Mr. Shoemaker, a tried traveler and true, 
who has already, in earlier books, re- 
corded his journeys in southern waters 
and in the Orient. “When I entered my 
red machine at Nice,” he writes,* “no 
route had been laid out, so I told Jean to 
start and left the direction to him. .. . 
We glided away by the level sea and on 
into the olive-crowned hill of Provence, 
to where Aix dreams the years away and 
the air seems still to echo to King René’s 
music. Arles, Narbonne, fantastic Car- 
cassonne, Lourdes, and Pau followed in 
rapid succession, and then we rested 
awhile at Biarritz with short journeys into 
Spain.” In this easy, swift way our trav- 
eler flew along the old roads into Au- 
vergne and Touraine, Brittany and Nor- 
mandy, and along the valley of the Rhine, 
and so into the Black Forest and Switzer- 
land. ‘The color and charm and faded 
music of the middle ages had more attrac- 
tion for Mr. Shoemaker than the Roman 
remains, and he often gives us a word- 
picture of the bright streets and cheerful 
markets of the provincial towns through 
which he sped. The spirit of motion per- 


*WINGED WHEELS IN Franck. By Michael 
Myers Shoemaker. Illustrated. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 
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vades the book, and the red car ever 
lures its owner to new scenes and new 
adventures; hence the accounts of pal- 
aces and cathedrals are sketchy. How- 
ever, in a book of two hundred and forty- 
three pages there cannot but be a multi- 
tude of suggestions for other journeys 
over the same route, when the “winged 
wheels” give place, perhaps, to some more 
leisurely mode of conveyance. 

The books of Lilian Whiting all have 
somewhat fanciful titles: From Dreamland 
Sent, The World Beautiful, The Life 
Radiant, and the like. Hence in her new 
volume* we expect phraseology high- 
flown and brilliantly colored—and we 
have it in plenty. The Southwest gives 
us, she avers, “sublime and unparalleled 
scenic sublimity which stands alone and 
unrivaled in the world.” She considers 
this scenery as surpassing anything in the 
Alps or the Himalayas. Loyal to Denver 
above all cities, she writes of its sur- 
roundings of “more than two hundred 
miles of mountain ranges, whose change- 
ful color, in royal purple, deep rose, am- 
ber, pale blue, gleams through the trans- 
parent air.” Her imagination and vivid 
power of portraiture give us such similes 
as this about Pike’s Peak—“disastrous as 
a colossal iceberg wandering from Polar 
seas and sweeping down with irresistible 
force’—or such outbursts as this: “the 
mysteries of the very creation itself, of all 
this vast and marvelous West, of infinite 
expanse of sea and of volcanic fires that 
swallowed up the waters and crystallized 
them into granite and porphyry—this very 
record of Titanic processes is written, in 
mystic characters, in that far upper air 
where the lofty Peak reigns in unap- 
proachable majesty.” From Colorado to 
the coast the author paints great pan- 
oramas in high colors. In the quieter 
pages of the book she gives interesting 
testimony as to the status of woman’s 
suffrage in the western States. 

The largeness of her purview makes 
her finely scornful of the less exciting in- 
terests of her eastern sisters, and of the 
New Englander’s preoccupation with such 
“momentous questions as to whether 
Winthrop Bellingham married Priscilla 
Patience Mather in 1699 or 1700.” 

*TuEe LAND OF ENCHANTMENT. From Pike’s 


Peak to the Pacific. By Lilian Whiting. II- 
lustrated. Little, Brown & Co. 
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Clifton Johnson has written of his ram- 
bles in the Old World, but perhaps his 
truest sympathy is given to the byways 
of our own land. His new book* tells a 
plain, unvarnished tale of homely people 
and old-fashioned life all along the Mis- 
sissippi valley, from the half-foreign folk 
of New Orleans to the Indian haunts and 
pristine forests of the headwaters. The 
droll ways of easy-going darkies, the 
struggles and humors of farming people, 
the artless and highly original observa- 
tions of local wits and village store So- 
lons, are recorded with delightful vivid- 
ness. Mr. Johnson lived right among the 
“plain people” on his journey, and he has 
given us his impressions without adorn- 
ment. In Mark Twain’s country he found 
the natives possessed of no great under- 
standing of their old friend’s renown. “It’s 
his nature to be uneasy,” remarked a 
man at Hannibal, “same like a tramp. 
He’s livin’ in Italy just at present, and 
writin’ the history of the world so far as 
he knows it.” 

An old lady of eighty-three, who had 
known all the Clemens family, said of 
Mark: “He’s famous—and yet I couldn’t 
see that he was different from most folks, 
except he had long hair and wa’n’t very 
neat. I’ve read his travels some. They’re 
light and trashy ; but they’re jovial.” Two 
ancient gentlemen in a country store 
called their former fellow-citizen “the 
most overrated man in America. There’s 
about as much truth in those sayings in 
his books as there is in a ten-cent novel. 
His brother Orion, who was a printer, 
knew more in a minute than Sam ever did 
know. Sam was considered blamed dull, 
to tell you the truth. It was his peculiar 
drawl and accent that made him famous, 
I'll be dogged if it wa’n’t.” 

It would require many extracts to give 
an adequate notion of the good things in 
this book. One gathers from it a re- 
newed sense of brotherhood with the 
good, old-fashioned people, and finds an 
underlying vein of pathos in these 
glimpses of unsophisticated and richly 
endowed human nature. The volume is 
a wholesome tonic amidst a too liberal 
feast of books of European travel. 


*HIGHWAYS AND Byways OF THE MISSISSIPPI 
VauLey. Written and Illustrated by Clifton 
Johnson. The Macmillan Company. 
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The Viper of Milan* 
| LL the faults of youth characterize 


this story. Overexuberance, undue 

abundance of color, and lack of bal- 

ance in the arrangement of charac- 
ters and events, detract from a novel that 
gives promise of stable, valuable work 
when its author comes into her more ma- 
ture powers. 

Gian Visconti, and the Renaissance in 
Italy, provide the foundation for Mar- 
jorie Bowen’s first piece of fiction—his- 
torical fiction, as it happens to be. The 
bloodshed and the treacheries, that made 
A Jay of Italy a horror, are here presented 
with less of repulsiveness, and more of the 
pure spirit of romance. At least, these 
are intensely romantic figures set against 
a deeply romantic background; and they 
all move at a rapid pace; event succeeds 
event breathlessly; and when one is 
through reading it The Viper of Milan has 


left its impress. 


The Malefactort 


Mr. E. Phillips Oppenheim has another 
entertaining story in The Malefactor. Im- 
agine a man who goes to prison to save 
a woman’s honor, yet knows that the 
woman is wholly unworthy, and has played 
the coward in keeping silence. He comes 
forth at war with all his fellows; deter- 
mined to crush the men and women who 
chance to cross his path. But Mr. Oppen- 
heim is an optimistic story-teller and be- 
lieves in happy endings. So a transforma- 
tion in character takes place, appearances 
are redeemed by the fact of secret char- 
ities, and love conquers bitterness to give 
a dainty conclusion to the romance. 


‘THE Virxs < OF ) Mirwan. By Martorle Bowen. 
McClure, Phillips & Co. 

+Tue Mareractor. By E. Phillips Oppen- 
heim. Little, Brown & Co. 
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There is immaturity but a distinct indi- 
viduality in The Breath of the Runners, by 
Mary Mears (F. A. Stokes Company). 
Most of the characters are foreign born, 
and the scene shifts from New York to 
the Quartier Latin, where the climax is 
reached. The author takes as her text 
the saying of Taine: “To succeed !—this 
word, unknown a century since, is the 
sovereign ruler of all lives;” and her 
story is an unfolding of a parable in keep- 
ing with the text. Beulah Marcel, the 
heroine, is an art-student, whose work 
and life are ruined by a jealous rival in 
the race for success. But the end is 
peace, and life is proved to be more than 
meat and the body more than raiment. 


ee 


The Basket of Fate, by Sydney Picker- 
ing (John Lane Company), is an English 
story that begins with a mock marriage 
and ends with a real one. Between the 
two there stretch five years that mean 
everything to the badly-used little hero- 
ine, who keeps her goodness amid very 
trying environments. Her character is 
well drawn, and she is a very likable 
young person. Not so the rest of the 
cast. They are a rather fast and heart- 
less set. The real Prince Charming, who 
comes to claim his own at the last, is 
neither young nor charming; but love 
levels all. 

. 


Will Payne, in When Love Speaks (The 
Macmillan Company), tells a story of 
Chicago politics and the frenzied financ- 
ing of a Whisky Trust. But he makes 
a good love-story of these sordid and un- 
promising materials. In brief, the story 
is of the awakening, through the influ- 
ence of the love of a high-principled 
woman, of a young and ambitious fellow 
whose business led him to be a “regular” 
politician: that is, one who “went along” 
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with the gang, giving and receiving graft 
without any scruples. The price of his 
love came high, but he paid it without 
a murmur. It destroyed his immediate 
prospects, but it made a man of him, and 
the story ends with the prospect of the 
“happy-ever-after” condition firmly estab- 
lished. 
a 


Rather crude and decidedly sensational 
is The Sword of Wealth, by Henry Wilton 
Thomas (G. P. Putnam’s Sons). The 
scene is laid in Milan in the present day, 
and the story is an attempt to picture the 
struggles of the democracy in modern 
Italy. The leader is Mario Forza, a 
member of the Socialist party, who 
spends his youth in the United States, 
and brings back with him advanced ideas 
which he spends the rest of his life in try- 
ing to work out. The heroine, to save 
the family fortunes, marries a vulgar 
nouveau riche obscurantist, whose dishon- 
orable career is ended by assassination ; 
and at last Mario and Hera are reunited. 


* * * 


The little song sparrow of which 
George Wharton James wrote in the 
pages of Jn and Out of the Old Missions, 
has had his story expanded with illustra- 
tions, and a charming narrative of the 
taming of a nestling is in The Story of 
Scraggles, illustrated from drawings by 
Sears Gallagher, and from photographs. 
(Little, Brown & Co.) 


x * 


J. C. Snaith, author of Henry Northcote 
and Mistress Dorothy Marvin, tells a 
catchy story in Patricia at the Inn (B. W. 
Dodge & Co.). While the merry Charles 
the Second evades and dodges the Com- 
monwealth the reader’s interest grows 
keener, and Patricia plays the part of a 
shrewd diplomat in behalf of her king in 
a pleasing manner. 

x * * 


Harold MacGrath, author of The Man 
on the Box, tells a brisk, entertaining po- 
litical story in Half a Rogue (The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company). He deals with play- 
wright and actress, society leaders and 
buds, politicians and voters, and mischief- 
seeking gentle-folk—all with equal famil- 
iarity. Throughout the story is full of 
clever wit and humor. His impression of a 
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“preserved” society leader is that “she left 
a puckering taste in her wake, it might be 
suspected she was pickled ;” and the busy- 
body’s golden text is to “hunt for the 
worst and find it.” 


* * * 


The Lady on the Drawing-Room Floor, 
by M. E. Coleridge, is a dreamy, imagina- 
tive little story. A most unlikely incident 
is the foundation, for a true lover would 
hardly forget the object of his devotion, 
even though years elapse. It is surprising 
that the author undertakes to have the 
actors meet daily without a recognition. 
(Longmans, Green & Co.) 


* * * 


Another of Baroness Orczy’s clever 
stories is now published, J Will Repay. 
More conventional than The Scarlet Pim- 
pernel, it continues the adventures of that 
fascinating hero, in the same period—that 
of the French Revolution—with most of 
the scenes in Paris. (J. B. Lippincott 
Company.) 

* x 

Geraldine Bonner’s latest novel deals 
with present-day Californians—Rich 
Men’s Children. These form the poster- 
ity of the elder gold-diggers, who have 
supplied the characters for Miss Bonner’s 
earlier romances. ‘The conventional note 
is struck loudly in the new book; it looks 
as if another promising novelist were 
simply falling into line. However, the 
tale is skilfully written, has a touch of 
the dramatic, and much of the truth of 
life as we see and know it. (The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company.) 


* * * 


Mr. Tomlinson says that The Self- 
Etfacement of Malachi Joseph, by Everett 
T. Tomlinson (The Griffith & Rowland 
Press), in no way assumes to be a 
“study,” modestly attempting only to pre- 
sent certain conditions that hold in the 
life of most remote villages, and showing 
that strife is not always lacking even in 
quiet and peaceful surroundings. 


* * * 


Chunda, a Story of the Navajos, by 
Horatio Oliver Ladd (Eaton & Mains), 
is a western story, showing the uprisings 
of the Navajo Indians, and their conflict 
with the whites on the reservation. 
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New Biographies 


Benvenuto Cellini’s Autobiography* 


lini’s Memoirs, by John Addington 

Symonds, has won the admiration 

of the best judges. Frederic Har- 
rison considers it a masterpiece of skilful 
use of language, “so that the inimitable 
Memoirs of the immortal vagabond read 
to us now like an original of Smollett.” He 
holds that it is written so absolutely in 
the vigorous and simple manner of its 
original that it has no air of that academic 
euphuism which readers of Symonds’ 
earlier works might be led to expect. Such 
“verve and mother-wit,” had they marked 
all Symonds’ writing would, he thinks, 
have trebled the author’s following of 
readers. As Symonds points out in his 
“Introduction,” Cellini was innocent of 
any training in the literary art; he wrote 
as vigorously and naively as he talked, 
attaining remarkable strength and gusto 
by his pure simplicity. Like George Fox 
Cellini dictated the Memoirs to a clerk, 
thus gaining the advantage of spoken dis- 
course, free and untrammeled. 

Symonds valued the hero of his trans- 
lation for his surpassing egotism ; his self- 
assertive, passionate habit; his physical 
courage and attractive power of address. 
“To be self-reliant in all circumstances ; 
to scheme and strike, if need be, in sup- 
port of his opinion or his right; to take 
the law into his own hands for the re- 
dress of injury or insult—this appeared to 
him the simple duty of an honorable man. 
But he had nothing of the philosopher’s 
calm, the diplomatist’s prudence, the gen- 
eral’s strategy, or the courtier’s self- 
restraint. On the contrary, he possessed 
the temperament of a born artist, blent in 
almost equal proportions with that of a 
born bravo. Throughout the whole of 
his tumultuous career these two strains 
contended in his nature for mastery.” 

Mr. Symonds has written no more en- 


T HE translation of Benvenuto Cel- 


*Tue Lire oF BENVENUTO CELLINI. Writ- 
ten by himself. Edited and translated by 
John Addington Symonds. Preface by Royal 
Cortissoz. 2 vols. Illustrated. Brentano’s. 


gaging essay than this “Introduction,” 
with its twenty-eight little chapters. The 
many lovers of his literary work must de- 
light in such writing, as another piece of 
self-revelation from a scholar of singu- 
larly endearing qualities. One almost sees 
that wistful face, almost hears that 
sweetly melancholy voice as he reads 
these pages. To me they ever recall cer- 
tain happy hours in the Amherst College 
library, where I first made their acquaint- 
ance. 

The present edition is set forth in a 
pair of volumes from the Merrymount 
Press. How Symonds would have de- 
lighted in the perfection of their artistic 
beauty! We need not fear for the honor 
of the printer’s craft in America when it 
can thus enshrine a classic in so fitting a 
form. 

The prefatory essay, by Mr. Cortissoz, 
literary and art editor of the “New York 
Tribune,” presents a fresh view of Ben- 
venuto Cellini as artist and author. In 
estimating the largeness of feeling and 
accomplishment of men of the Renais- 
sance he finds the same stamp of noble 
imagination on a lantern or bracelet 
wrought by some Florentine now un- 
known as on the greatest works ‘of that 
day. Cellini, he holds, came during the 
decline of the splendid era, when the gods 
had begun to withdraw their gifts from 
Italy. Fate had placed before the yearn- 
ing Benvenuto models of ideal art, but had 
“grudged him the voiceless whisper, the 
invisible spark, the impalpable something 
in the air, which had thrilled the genera- 
tions just preceding his own. He could 
not give to his work, even at its finest, 
that exquisiteness in grain, that subtle 
beauty of surface, that haunting personal 
note, which the earlier men achieved.” 

But, while Mr. Cortissoz thus recog- 
nizes Cellini’s limitations in artistic 
achievement, he is one with Symonds in 
appreciation of the man’s generous and 
robust, if oft-erring, human nature, and 
of the fascination of his book: 


This tale of my sore-troubled life. 
Joun Russet Hayes. 
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A Biography of Haeckel* 


It is rather remarkable that up to this 
time there has appeared no “life” of 
Haeckel that is in any way authoritative. 
Seeing that he has been so prominent in 
the scientific world for forty years the 
omission is notable, and the void is tem- 
porarily filled by the appearance of 
Haeckel, His Life and Work, by Wilhelm 
Bolsche, translated with an introduction 
by Joseph McCable, and published in this 
country by George W. Jacobs & Com- 
pany. The word “temporarily” is used 
advisedly, since it is impossible at this 
time to give that complete estimate of the 
man and his work which must be reserved 
to posterity. Professor Haeckel is still 
living and vigorous, though he has an- 
nounced his retirement from active work. 
As he has always lived an exceedingly 
temperate life, has an iron constitution 
and a large frame, there seems no reason 
to doubt that he has many years left on 
earth—he expects none hereafter—and it 
is fair to suppose that such an active 
mind will not be content with idleness. 

Ernst Haeckel was born in 1844, and 
was intended for a physician by his father, 
who had an honorable position in the 
world and came of good ancestry. The 
youthful Haeckel imbibed some revolu- 
tionary ideas, and his earliest ambitions 
were in the direction of botany. Under 
the compelling force of parental author- 
ity he studied medicine, but biology 
claimed him early; and his professional 
studies were routine compared with his 
love of investigation of life in its earliest 
forms. Those studies on _ radiolaria, 
which gave him his first fame, he had 
already begun when he fell under the 
spell of Darwin. He became not only his 
foremost apostle in Germany, but 
eventually went far beyond the original 
discoverer of the “law of natural selec- 
tion.” 

Going to Jena first as a private teacher 
Haeckel later became a professor, and the 
greatest man the University has ever had 
—the one who may be said to have given 
it international prominence. He discov- 
ered some three thousand new species of 
radiolaria, and his early publications were 


*HaECKEL: His Lire anD Work. By Wil- 
helm Boélsche. George W. Jacobs & Co. 
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enhanced by engravings and prints made 
from his own drawings. His expertness 
in the art of drawing minute forms is one 
of his chief claims to fame, since through 
them he was enabled to prove directly 
what others held academically. In early 
life he was the friend, and even stu- 
dent, of Virchow; but later they fell 
away over the question of Monism. 

Undoubtedly Haeckel is the greatest 
exponent of Monism, that theory which 
accounts for all living creatures as having 
descended from one original cell, or a 
few cells, produced in the orderly devel- 
opment of nature by physico-chemistry, 
and without the slightest intervention of 
supernatural effort. It was here that he 
split with Virchow, who was willing to 
admit a first, overpowering Cause. 

Haeckel’s General Morphology, a pon- 
derous and exhaustive work, has never 
been completely translated into English, 
and is out of print in Germany. It was 
his first examination of the whole process 
of creation, and it made him the most 
advanced evolutionist of his time. Later 
he issued in German, and in an English 
translation, a summary and syllabus of 
this work, with new additions, under the 
title, The History of Creation, a book that 
had great vogue. Much later came The 
Riddle of the Universe, which has been cir- 
culated more widely than any other book 
of its class, and has been translated into 
fourteen languages. To this succeeded a 
supplementary volume, and finally four 
lectures, given in Berlin two years ago. 

Haeckel is the leading materialist in 
the world. He has what he considers a 
complete explanation for all the phe- 
nomena of nature apart from anything 
supernatural. He has been much at- 
tacked and vilified. In later years, how- 
ever, he has received tributes from con- 
verts, and from those who believe in his 
work as a scientist but not as a theologian 
—if the term may be used. 

The cellular construction of animal and 
vegetable life is the basis of all his work. 
He has erected the family tree for all 
life, and is convinced that the original cell, 
or cells, from which living things sprang 
was the result of chemical action, at about 
the time the earth cooled down and was 
able to sustain life. 

The biography is well written, is not 
discursive, and is illuminating in many re- 
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spects. It attempts no discussion of the 
problems, but is a history of the man, 
and as such it is of much more than ordi- 
nary interest. 

JosErH M. RoceErs. 


Fighting the Polar Ice* 


Not since Nansen’s Farthest North has 
there appeared so notable a book as that 
by Anthony Fiala, just published in 
sumptuous form by Doubleday, Page & 
Co. It is a record of two years spent 
above the eighty-first parallel by the sec- 
ond Ziegler Polar Expedition, from June, 
1903, to August, 1905. Undaunted by 
the unexplained failure of his first expe- 
dition, commanded by Mr. Evelyn B. 





THE LycEumM LION 


From Fitzgerald’s Lz/e of /rving 


Baldwin, in 1go1, the late W. Ziegler 
fitted out a second, and chose for its com- 
mander Mr. Anthony Fiala, of Brooklyn, 
who had served the first expedition so 
well as its photographer. His choice was 
well made. Mr. Fiala’s pages disclose 
1 man of high courage, inflexible deter- 
mination, and rare executive ability. He 
has told his story simply and truthfully, 
and though the highest success did not 
crown his efforts, it was due to con- 
ditions beyond his control—conditions 
which, however, some future explorer, 
with Mr. Fiala’s experiences before him, 
may yet overcome. 

*FIGHTING THE PoLar [cr. Ly Anthony 
Fiala. Doubleday, Page & Co. 





Mr. Fiala quotes Napoleon’s dictum 
that with three things he could conquer 
the world. The first was money; the sec- 
ond, more money; and the third, more 
money. He says that, in Arctic explora- 
tion, while money is necessary, “the hu- 
man elements of endurance and courage 
are the most important of all.” If there 
is a yellow streak anywhere in a man it 
will come out in the silent, frozen North, 
where there is no stimulus save duty and 
heroism. “The highest qualities of 
Christian character,” says Mr. Fiala, “in 
the personnel of an explorer’s party are 
necessary to achieve any measure of suc- 
cess.” This can readily be believed; and 
while the members of Mr. Fiala’s party 
were generally men of high character, 
their long and arduous campaign against 
conditions “unprecedentedly bad” told 
upon them. So, in the face of danger to 
the lives of his companions, and much 
against his will and judgment, Mr. Fiala 
had to give up his final dash to the Pole 
when, with enough food on hand and 
only an average of five miles a day to 
be made, he could have “broken the rec- 
ord’’—that made by Nansen, 86 deg 13 
min. N. latitude—and perhaps have 
reached the goal of his ambition. But 
other lives than his own were at stake, 
and their safety imperatively demanded a 
return. 

In reading of his disappointment and 
defeat it refreshes one to remember that 
success is not to be measured alone by 
“effect” but by “effort.” It would, of 
course, have been magnificent to read of 
“breaking the record,” but neither Mr. 
Fiala nor the readers of his book would 
have had the same satisfaction in reading 
of it had it been too dearly or wantonly 
purchased. Courage was needed to en- 
dure two years of Arctic exile; but 
greater and nobler courage was shown 
when, with success almost within meas- 
urable reach, humane and brotherly con- 
siderations caused the leader to abandon 
his cherished purpose. Here was exhib- 
ited “the highest quality of Christian char- 
acter” which Mr. Fiala praises as the 
supreme quality in the leader of an Arctic 
expedition. 

But disappointed and defeated as he 
was Mr. Fiala has left a noble and nota- 
ble record for others to emulate. The 
data he has collected and published, the 
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THE GHosT OF GARRICK 





Come te toast Sir Henry Irving 
From Fitzgerald’s Life of Jrving 


expedients he has tried and tested are 
splendid assets. 
FrEDERIC B, Hopcins. 


Sir Henry Irving* 


Mr. Fitzgerald has thoroughly revised 
this issue of his Life of Irving, and has 
added largely to it. The aim of the author, 
who, from an intimate acquaintance with 
Irving, covering a period of thirty years, 
speaks with authority, is to relate the 
career of the eminent actor rather than to 
indulge in any elaborate criticism of his 
dramatic work. There were many roman- 
tic passages in the life of Irving, and his 
biographer has taken advantage of them 
in the making of this book. The story is 
told well, and the attention of the reader 
is held by the constant succession of anec- 
dotes and reminiscences. In his estimate 
of Irving’s dramatic gifts Mr. Fitzgerald 
is fair, and while loyal to the memory of 
his friend, the eulogy is based upon ra- 
tional principles, and the reader escapes 
the nauseating effect of over-statement 
and fulsome praise. To frankly state, as 
Mr. Fitzgerald has done, the limitations 
of Irving’s art, and to admit that his prac- 
tice and example were not wholly bene- 
ficial to the stage, show that the author’s 
critical faculty has not been blunted by 
personal considerations. 


*Srir Henry Irvinc. A Biography. By 
Percy Fitzgerald. George W. Jacobs & Co. 





A pleasant book of reminiscences is 
A Child’s Recollections of Tennyson, by 
Mrs. Edith Nicholl Ellison. She is the 
sister of Margaret Woods, the English 
novelist, and their father was the late 
Dean of Westminster. During their 
youth they spent part of every year on 
the Isle of Wight, close by Farringford, 
the home of the Tennysons; and the 
Tennyson boys, Lionel and Hallam, were 
the constant companions and playmates 
of the Bradley children. Naturally the 
poet himself was much in evidence, and 
Mrs, Ellison gives very clearly her im- 
pressions of the stalwart figure, in great 
Spanish cloak and sombrero, striding 
rapidly across the moors; and of the 
revered poet and father, in the big, home- 
like library, grumbling poems to his audi- 
ence of family and close friends. Tenny- 
son’s deep voice made his reading difficult 
to understand—therefore the terms mum- 
bling and grumbling. Altogether it is a 
delightful little book of the kind that is 
not written every day in the year. (E. 
P. Dutton & Co.) 


* * * 


The Early Work of Raphael, by Julia 
Cartwright (Mrs. Henry Ady), takes up 
Raphael’s residence in Urbino, 1483-1500, 
where Timoteo Viti was his first master ; 
next in Perugia, 1500-1504, where he was 
a pupil of Perugino; and then in Florence, 
1504-1508. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 
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New Books for School Use 


Woodwork, by Samuel E. Ritchey 
(American Book Company), was pre- 
pared originally to save the time spent by 
pupils in writing the many helpful phrases 
suggested by the instructor; it contains 
also a series of lectures on wood. Mr. 
Ritchey is instructor in the R. T. Crane 
Manual Training School, Chicago. 


* * xX 


Charles Hubert Farnsworth, of Teach- 
ers’ College, Columbia University, has 
compiled Songs for Schools, with accom- 
paniments written by Harvey Worthing- 
ton Loomiss, and B. D. Allen (The Mac- 
millan Company). These “are intended 
to supply material for expressing the 
united life of the schools.” There are 
about a hundred numbers—national 
songs, religious, a number of folk songs, 
American and English, and a _ wide 
variety of current airs, including popular 
college songs. 


* * X 


Rhetoric and English Composition (The 
Macmillan Company), by George R. Car- 
penter, expands the author’s Outlines on 
the subject, published in 1899 and 1900, 
following the same general plan, develop- 
ing principles by the free use of simple 
examples. Aided by Dorothea F. Can- 
field and Miss Jennie F. Owens, Professor 
Carpenter has also brought together in 
Elementary Composition (The Macmillan 
Company), a manual which endeavors to 
develop the subject for the seventh and 
eighth grammar grades, by giving first the 
sentence, then the paragraph, the use of 
words, outlines in composition, conversa- 
tion, and letter writing. 


* * * 


English Grammar, by George R. Car- 
penter (The Macmillan Company), is 
based upon the author’s Principles of 
English Grammar, which appeared in 1897. 
It is intended to meet the needs of college 
teachers of English. Professor Carpen- 
ter, who holds the chair of English and 
Composition in Columbia University, 
treats the subject from the standpoint of 
the language, rather than its use, by 
study of examples. 






Students of the flora of the vicinity of 
Philadelphia have for some time recog- 
nized the need of a working manual. This 
want has been adequately supplied 
through the publication by two of the best 
systematists of Philadelphia, Stewartson 
Brown and Dr. Ida A. Keller, The Hand- 
book of the Flora of Philadelphia and Vi- 
cinity. ‘This is of a convenient size for 
field work, and covers fully southeastern 
Pennsylvania, southern New Jersey and 
northern Delaware. It should be heart- 
ily welcomed by everyone at all interested 
in the names or characteristics of plants. 
(Privately printed.) 


One-Minute Notes on Juveniles 


A juvenile with more than the usual 
degree of plot is The Little Runaways, by 
Alice Turner Curtis (The Penn Publish- 
ing Company). It is illustrated by Ruth 
Collins, and is of unusual charm for the 


little folk. 


* * x 


Mrs. David Gamble Murrell’s What 
Marjorie Saw Abroad (The Neale Pub- 
lishing Company) is not a guidebook, but 
is intended to be of service to tourists, to 
be read at leisure before starting, giving 
them some clue to what is worth seeing. 


* * * 


Colorado sheep-raising is the subject of 
a boy’s book, Dale and Fraser, Sheepmen, 
by Sidford F. Hamp (W. A. Wilde Com- 
pany). A wolf hunt, a fight, the capture 
and imprisonment of the herders, and 
their escape, are some of the adventures 
with which the pages teem. 


* * * 


The Hunt of the White Elephant, by Ed- 
ward S. Ellis (John C. Winston Com- 
pany), is a boys’ book of adventure, 
whose scene is laid in the forests of Siam. 
The hero, with the aid of a powerful na- 
tive named Nughwa, endeavors to capture 
a white elephant. They encounter wild 
animals of every sort. 


* * * 


A Little Book of Courtesies, by Katherine 
Tynan and Charles Robinson (E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co.) has a quaint little frontispiece 
in color, and contains various admonitions 
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to children on the subject of how to be- 
have, and how to “be good and sage.” 
*x* * * 


The Indian lore of beavers appears in 
Shaggycoat, by Clarence Hawkes (George 
W. Jacobs & Co.), with illustrations by 
Charles Copeland. 

08 


The School for Donkeys, and Other Stor- 
ies, by Mrs. Manners Lushington (E. P. 
Dutton & Co.), with thirty-two illustra- 
tions by Margaret S. Dobson, is a juvenile 
containing eight short stories. 

a 


Horatio Alger, Jr., in The Young Mu- 
sician (The Penn Publishing Company), 
tells the story of a boy whose father died 
leaving him without means of support. 
The boy naturally rebels at being sent to 
the poorhouse, as he is a musician of no 
small merit. The tale carries him through 
his efforts at self-support, and ends by 
his gaining a friend who sends him to 
college with his own son. 


* * * 


Among the Traders, by James Otis (The 
Penn Publishing Company), is an inter- 
esting account of the New Fur Trading 
Company. The author says that it was 
written by Louis Wills, and to his grand- 
daughter Mr. Otis is indebted for the 
manuscript, which was found by Colin 
McKenzie among papers left at Bob’s 
Fort. 


Other General Works 


The amateur publisher, the author— 
whether experienced or otherwise—the 
magazine editor, and the lay reader inter- 
ested in the art of book-making, will all 
find a valuable volume of information in 
The Building of a Book, edited by Freder- 
ick H. Hitchcock, and published by the 
Grafton Press. 

Through a series of thirty-seven chap- 
ters as many different writers discuss the 
various points in the process of writing, 
printing, publishing and selling books. 
Beginning with a general introduction by 
Theodore L. De Vinne the articles include 
“The Author,” by George W. Cable; 
“The Literary Agent,” by Paul R. Rey- 
nolds ; “The Literary Adviser,” by Francis 
W. Halsey; “The Manufacturing Depart- 
ment,” by Lawton L. Walton; ‘“Proof- 
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Reading,” by George L. Miller; “Press- 
work,” by Walter J. Berwick; “The Illus- 
trator,” by Charles D. Williams; “Half- 
tone, Line, and Color Plates,” by Emlyn 
M. Gill; “Cover Designing,” by Amy 
Richards ; “Publicity,” by Vivian Burnett ; 
and “Reviewing and Criticizing,” by Wal- 
ter Littlefield; with intermediate chapters 
describing at more detail the various 
phases of printing and binding; and con- 
cluding chapters on “Selling at Whole- 
sale,” “Selling at Retail,” “Selecting for 
a Public Library,” and “Rare and Second 
Hand Books.” 

The author of each chapter is a promi- 
nent man in the particular branch of 
bookmaking and distributing represented 
in the article he writes; so that we are 
well assured of the accuracy and authori- 
tativeness of the work. At the same time 
the articles are written in a lucid, simple 
style that will make each point perfectly 
clear to the average reader. For a prac- 
tical working volume this commends itself 
highly. 


* * * 


In the preface to Letters of a Business 
Woman to Her Niece, by Caroline A. 
Huling (R. F. Fenno & Co.), the author 
says: “Twenty years of business life in a 
great city, meeting and solving problems 
alone for which previous education had 
but imperfectly prepared me, has given 
me an experience that should be of profit 
to others going through a like proba- 
tion.” The “letters” embrace every con- 
ceivable topic, from the first preparation 
by means of attending a business college, 
to the wardrobe required for all possible 
occasions, increase in salary and the few 
added luxuries, thus possibly seeking a 
new situation, how to apply, and the like. 


* * * 


As in the other volumes of the “Popu- 
lar Library of Art”—small 32mo issues— 
the reproductions in half-tone of the 
paintings of Antoine Watteau are inky 
and badly processed. The essay by 
Camille Mauclaire, taking up a novel 
treatment of the paintings, follows Pater’s 
suggestion that this limner of light and 
dainty conception is a soul apart, smitten 
early with a knowledge of his fate, one 
who had drunk deep of the poison of de- 
spair and who represents the long suc- 
cession in the following century, of which 
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Keats is one, of those who in active mod- 
ern life saw the vision of beauty apart. 
The essay, preceded by a list of illustra- 
tions which covers some thirty-five of the 
works of the painter, closes with an ac- 
count of works upon him and notes upon 
the present situs of his more important 
paintings. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 


* * * 


Helen Churchill Candee’s Decorative 
Styles in Furnishing the Home (Frederick 
A. Stokes Company) is an endeavor to 
survey, in a single brief volume, the entire 
field of household decoration. Beginning 
with the Egyptian, Pompeian, Byzantine, 
and Gothic decoration—the latter some- 
what confused with Renaissance—the 
first full description is of Italian Renais- 
sance. From this the book passes to the 
styles of Louis XIII, XIV, XV, and 
XVI, and of the Empire. These are re- 
viewed in ninety-six pages. The remain- 
ing half of the book runs over English 
furniture, beginning with Jacobean, and 
passing on to the eighteenth century, 
which is rapidly summarized. The work 
is able to do little more than to give brief 
encyclopedic references, with  illustra- 
tions. 

*x* * x 

President Eliot, of Harvard University 
—from the ripe standpoint of seventy-two 
years, in possession of a competence, with 
wide experience as an educator, and wide 
acquaintance with all classes in all walks 
of society, joined to a successful life—has, 
in Great Riches (T. Y. Crowell & Co.), 
written an agreeable cushioned view of 
the advantages and disadvantages of 
wealth, considered not by the poor but 
by one who has been blessed with neither 
poverty nor riches, possessing by birth 
social position, and beginning with most 
of the things that mere money cannot buy. 


ok * ok 


After an untiring search T. F. Thisel- 
ton-Dyer has collected a number of 
curious proverbs relating to women, 
which he calls Folk-lore of Women (A. C. 
McClurg & Co.). It is the first work of 
the kind that deals with tales and rimes— 
showing some of the characteristics of 
women in different countries. As a ref- 
erence book it will prove decidedly inter- 
esting. Here are examples of the selec- 
tions : 








Nothing agreeth worse 
Than a lady’s heart and a beggar’s purse. 


He hath great need of a wife who marries 
mamma’s darling. 


Take a vine of a good soil and a daughter 
of a good mother. 


A little house well filled, 

A little land well tilled 

And a little wife well-willed 
Are great riches. 


* *« * 


Ephraim Mose Allen is a young Jewish 
artist who began his work in Germany, 
appeared in “Jugend,” and has published 
various illustrations showing strongly the 
influence of Blake and Beardsley. Exam- 
ples of his work—with an essay upon it 
by M. S. Levassove—in the art depart- 
ment of the College of the City of New 
York, have been brought together in a 
slender volume, called The New Art of 
an Ancient People (B. W. Huetsch). 


* -*K * 


What Is Man? by J. W. Bothwell (The 
De Vinne Press), contains studies which 
were begun some twenty-five years ago; 
and the author says: “Every thought in 
this has been thought and accepted as 
unassailable truth by millions and mil- 
lions of men, and concealed, kept private. 
Why do they not speak out? Because 
they dread, and could not bear, the dis- 
approval of the people around them. 
Why have not I published? The same 
reason has restrained me, I think. I can 
find no other.” 


* * xX 


In Mary B. Dimon’s 4 Century of Mis- 
quotations (Paul Elder & Co.) each num- 
ber composing the collection of misquota- 
tions is formed by welding selections from 
two into one. The task set the reader is 
to separate these parts and with the aid 
of a good memory, and a _ necessary 
knowledge of sonnets, to assign the right- 
ful author to each. It closes with an 
index of poets, which is a key. 


* *«K * 


Among attractive new editions is Cities, 
by Arthur Symons, one of the most popu- 
lar and pleasing of this author’s volumes 
of essays. The illustrations comprise 
eight photogravures—reproductions of 


old pictures. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 
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A Home Reading Course in Literature 





Lesson XXXIX 


English 


Period XII. The Victorian Era 


Matthew Arnold 


This study of Literature began in the April, 1904, issue of Book News. Up to the present time the 
periods considered have included the Preparatory Period, the Ages of Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, and 
Milton, the Age of Queen Anne, and Modern Literature, to the Victorian Era. The present lesson takes 


up Arnold. 


Books for supplementary reading include Pancoast’s Jntroduction to English Literature, The 
Works of Matthew Arnold (The Macmillan Company); and The Astor Edition of Arnold’s poems. 


Matthew Arnold, 1822-1888 


be divided into two periods—one 

poetic, the other prose. As an 

Oxford student he naturally es- 
sayed verse, won a prize with “Alaric at 
Rome,” and henceforth wrote as the in- 
spiration and mood seized him. He did 
not begin to publish his prose works until 
he was thirty-eight years of age; and then 
he was moved more by considerations of 
duty than by any pride he may have had 
in his ability to express clearly, even 
beautifully, his literary, political, educa- 
tional, and religious convictions. 

Matthew Arnold was born in Laleham, 
on the Thames, on December 24, 1822. 
His father was the famous Headmaster 
of Rugby, Dr. Thomas Arnold, so that 
the son came into a heritage of thorough 
scholastic training, and the advantages of 
close contact with learning. It was in 
1828 that the family moved to Rugby ; but 
in 1830 Arnold was sent back to Laleham 
to be under the supervision of his uncle, 
the Rev. John Buckland. At fourteen he 
went to Winchester for a year, and from 


r HE career of Matthew Arnold may 





there to Rugby. “Alaric at Rome,” his 
first poem, was issued anonymously in 
1840;, and immediately afterward Arnold 
was elected to a scholarship at Balliol 
College, Oxford, whither he went in 
1841. His other poem, “Cromwell,” won 
the Newdigate Prize, in 1843; and in 
1845 he became a Fellow of Oriel. He 
then went to Rugby as a master, but was 
appointed, in 1847, to be secretary to 
Lord Lansdowne. This position took him 
to London. i 

The first published volume of Arnold’s 
verse, the fruits of his Oxford years, was 
The Strayed Reveller, issued in 1849. His 
second collection followed in 1852— 
Empedocles on Etna—a volume that was 
withdrawn almost immediately. In the 
meantime he became inspector of schools, 
a position that later took him to the Con- 
tinent many times, and gave those oppor- 
tunities for studying France, Germany, 
and Italy that resulted in several volumes. 

The prose works began to appear in 
1861—with the essay On Translating 
Homer, now a standard book, and imme- 
diately recognized as the work of a man 
of ripe scholarship and brilliant intellec- 
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tual forces. 1864 saw the publication of 
The French Eton; and Matthew Arnold 
was known as an educational writer who 
must be listened to. 

Prior to this time Arnold had been 
elected to the chair of Poetry at Oxford, 
and in 1865 he was persuaded to issue in 
book form some of his lectures. This 
was the first series of Essays in Criticism; 
and it made the name of Matthew Arnold 
one to be reckoned with in the field of 
literary critical study. After this he wrote 





MATTHEW ARNOLD 


After the portrait by G. F. Watts 


and published steadily—another volume 
of poems, New Poems, in 1867; On the 
Study of Celtic Literature, 1867; Schools 
and Universities on the Continent, 1868; a 
. collection of his poetical works, 1869; 
Culture and Anarchy, 1869; and St. Paul 
and Protestantism, 1870. In 1871 came 
Friendship’s Garland; in 1873 Literature 
and Dogma was issued; then followed 
God and the Bible, 1875; Last Essays on 
Church and Religion, 1877; Mixed Essays, 
1879; and Jrish Essays, 1882. 

In 1873 Arnold moved from Harrow, 
where he had lived for some years, to 
Cobham; and there he remained till his 
death, which occurred in 1888, on April 
15, while at Liverpool, awaiting the re- 
turn of his elder daughter from America. 
Arnold himself had visited the United 
States in 1883-4. 





Arnold was buried at Laleham, the 
place of his birth. In 1895 his collected 
Letters, in two volumes, were published, 
but failed to add anything to the reputa- 
tion of a man whose place in literature had 
been fixed by such poems as “Sohrab and 
Rustum” and “Tristram and Iseult ;” and 
by prose works of the value of On the 
Study of Celtic Literature, Essays in Criti- 
cism, and Literature and Dogma. 

All his life long Matthew Arnold 
fought against emotionalism and super- 
stition. He stood strongly and valiantly 
for form as superior to feeling ; for intel- 
lect as superior to heart. In most of his 
verse we miss that final note which stamps 
a man a poet unmistakably; sincere 
though he was, Arnold seemed always to 
guard against letting himself go; his 
mentality kept tight rein over his senti- 
ment; his keen critical faculty, and his 
sharp, biting wit caused him to turn only 
too frequently to sarcasm for refuge. 

Brilliancy is the word that must be 
employed in labelling Arnold’s work. He 
was a master in the use of language; he 
was an analyst of the most penetrating 
powers; he could dissect with a minute- 
ness that was astonishing, so quick was 
he to seize upon the point, so unerringly 
did he estimate its value. 

Professor Henry 5S. 
speaking of Arnold says: 

His nature had a positive and emotional, 
perhaps even a religious strain, but this ran 
through a temperament austerely and coldly 
intellectual. Emotionally he apparently felt 
the need of faith, but his intellect, as hard and 
keen as highly tempered steel, was inexorable 
in its demand for exact demonstration, for 
precision and lucidity of thought. A great 
part of Arnold’s poetry is the reflection of 
this inward conflict between these incompat- 
ible elements of his nature. He looks back- 
ward with regret and longing, while he suffers 
himself to be borne along on the relentless 
currents of his time. In his prose he rebukes, 
or reasons, or criticizes, he builds up systems 
of conduct; but there remains within him a 
void which neither his sovereign remedy of 
“culture,” nor any mere ethical system can 
fill. In his poetry he laments the loss of that 
which he discards, and half shrinks from con- 
clusions which he feels constrained to ac- 
a ak ost es ce 

In literary criticism he has a quiet style, 
restrained, clear, discriminating, incisive, with 
little glow of ardor or passion. Notwith- 
standing its scrupulous assumption of urban- 
ity, it is often a merciless style. But by his 
insistence on a high standard of technical ex- 
cellence, and by his admirable presentation 
of certain’ principles of literary judgment, 


Pancoast, in 





























Arnold. performed a great work for literature. 
On the other hand we miss here, as in his 
poetry, the human element, the comprehen- 
sive sympathy that we recognize in Carlyle. 


Nathan Haskell Dole writes: 


Matthew Arnold was one of the great in- 
tellectual and moral forces of the century. 
As an essayist he was one of the first to raise 
criticism to its true significance, placing it on 
foundations of reason and justice, dissociating 
from it elements of personality, making it 
free, broad, and generous, however severe it 
might be. And it was never destructive, but 
always constructive criticism; he never failed 
in all that he wrote to reiterate his persuasive 
assertion of the superiority of the intellectual 
life. If he failed at all it was in carrying the 
virtue of fastidiousness to an extreme. 


Selections 


From Crextic LiTERATURE. 
The Celt’s quick feeling for what is noble 
and distinguished gave his poetry style; his 
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charm. As the Saxon names of places, with 
the pleasant wholesome smack of the soil in 
them,—Weathersfield, Thaxted, Shalford— 
are to the Celtic names of places, with their 
penetrating, lofty beauty,—Velindra, Tyn- 
tagel, Caernarvon—so is the homely realism 
of German and Norse nature to the fairy-like 
loveliness of Celtic nature. 


From “Sohrab and Rustum.” 


And with a mournful voice, Rustum replied,— 

“Fear not! as thou hast said, Sohrab my son, 

So shall it be; for I will burn my tents, 

And quit the host, and bear thee hence with 
me, 

And carry thee away to Seistan, 

And place thee on a bed, and mourn for thee, 

With the snow-headed Zal, and all my friends. 

And I will lay thee in that lovely earth, 

And heap a stately mound above thy bones, 

And plant a far-seen pillar over all, 

And men shall not forget thee in thy grave. 

And I will spare thy host; yea, let them co! 

Let them all cross the Oxus back in peace! 

What should I do with slaying any more? 





CoBRHAM HOUSE 


The Home of Arnold 
From the Garnett and Gosse Engiish Literature 


indomitable personality gave it pride and pas- 
sion; his sensibility and mervous exaltation 
gave it a better gift still, the gift of rendering 
with wonderful felicity the magical charm of 
nature. The forest solitude, the bubbling 
spring, the wild flowers, are everywhere in 
romance. ‘They have a mysterious life and 
grace there; they are Nature’s own children, 
and utter her secret in a way which makes 
them something quite different from the 
woods, waters, and plants of Greek and Latin 
poetry. Now of this delicate magic, Celtic ro- 
mance is so pre-eminent a mistress, that it 
seems impossible to believe that the power 
did not come into romance from the Celts. 
Magic is just the word for it,—the magic of 
nature; not merely the beauty of nature,— 
that the Greeks and Latins had; not merely an 
honest smack of the soil, a faithful realism,— 
that the Germans had; but the intimate life 
of Nature, her weird power and her fairy 





For would that all whom I have ever slain 

Might be once more alive,—my bitterest foes, 

And they who were called champions in their 
time, 

And through whose death I won that fame I 
have,— 

And I were nothing but a common man, 

A poor, mean soldier, and without renown, 

So thou mightest live, too, my son, my son! 

Or rather would that I, even I myself, 

Might now be lying on this bloody ‘sand, 

Near death, and by an ignorant stroke of 
thine, 

Not thou of mine! and I might die, not thou; 

And I, not thou, be borne to Seistan; 

And Zal might weep above my grave, not 
thine; 

And say, O son, I weep thee not too sore, 

For willingly, I know, thou met’st thine end! 

But now in blood and battles was my youth, 

And full of blood and battles is my age, 
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And I shall never end this life of blood.” 

Then, at this point of death, Sohrab re- 
plied,— 

“A life of blood indeed, thou dreadful man! 

But thou shalt yet have peace; only not now, 

Not yet! but thou shalt have it on that day, 

When thou shalt sail in a high-masted ship, 

Thou and the other peers of Kai Khosroo, 

Returning home over the saly blue sea, 

From laying thy dear master in his grave.” 


And a gazed in Sohrab’s face, and 

said,— 

“Soon be that day, my son, and deep that sea! 

Till then, if fate so wills, let me endure.” 

He spoke; and Sohrab smiled on him, and 

took 

The spear, and drew it from his side, and 
eased 

His wound’s imperious anguish; but the blood 

Came welling from the open gash, and life 

Flowed with the stream; all down his cold 
white side 

The crimson torrent ran, dim now and soiled, 

Like the soiled tissue of white violets 

Left, freshly gathered, on their native banks, 

By children whom their nurses call with haste 

re from the Sun’s eye; his head drooped 
ow, 

His — grew slack; motionless, white he 
ay,— 

White, with eyes closed; only when heavy 
gasps, 

Deep heavy gasps quivering through all his 
frame, 

Convulsed him back to life, he opened them, 

And fixed them feebly on his father’s face; 

Till now all strength was ebbed, and from 
his limbs 

Unwillingly the spirit fled away, 

Regretting the warm mansion which it left, 

And are and bloom, and this delightful 
world. 
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So, on the bloody sand, Sohrab lay dead; 

And the great Rustum drew his horseman’s 
cloak 

Down o’er his face, and sate by his dead son. 

As those black granite pillars, once high- 
reared 

By Jemshid in Persepolis, to bear 

His house, now ’mid their broken flights of 
steps 

Lie prone, enormous, 
side,— 

So in the sand lay Rustum by his son. 

And night came down over the solemn 

waste, 

And the two gazing hosts, and that sole pair, 

And darkened all; and a cold fog, with night, 

Crept from the Oxus. Soon a hum arose, 

As of a great assembly loosed, and fires 

Began to twinkle through the fog; for now 

Both armies moved to camp, and took their 
meal; 

The Persians took it on the open sands 

Southward, the Tartars by the river-marge; 

And Rustum and his son were left alone. 


down the mountain 


SHAKESPEARE. 


Others abide our question. Thou art free. 

We ask and ask: Thou smilest and art still, 

Out-topping knowledge. For the loftiest hill 

That to the stars uncrowns his majesty, 

Planting his steadfast footsteps in the sea, 

Making the Heaven of Heavens his dwelling- 
place, 

Spares but the cloudy border of his base 

To the foil’d searching of mortality; 

And thou, who didst the stars and sunbeams 

now, 

Self-school’d, self-scann’d, self-honor’d, self- 
secure, 

Didst walk on Earth unguess’d at. Better so! 

All pains the immortal spirit must endure, 

All weakness that impairs, all griefs that bow, 

Find their sole voice in that victorious brow. 





THE GRAVE OF MATTHEW ARNOLD ~ 


At Laleham 
From the Garnett and Gosse English Literature 
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This late January List, made by the Wanamaker Book Section, 
Presents the New Books for the Month 


The prices are given for the information of people residing out of the cities 


Church. 
Reichert. 


Administration of an Institutional 
By George Hodges and John 
$3.00, postpaid. 

Among Country Schools. By O. J. Kern. 
$1.50, postpaid. 

Around an Old Homestead. By Paul Gris- 
wold Huston. $1.50, postpaid. 

Atonement in Literature and Life. By Charles 
Allen Dinsmore. $1.50, postpaid. 

H. 


Birket Foster. By M. Cundall. $6.00, 
postpaid. 

Carthage and Tunis. 2 vols. Text by Doug- 
las Sladen. Illustrations by Benton Fletch- 


er. $6.00, postpaid. 
Christ and the Human Race. 
Hall. $1.25, postpaid. 
Christian Theology in Outline. 
A. Brown. $2.50, postpaid. 
Correspondence of William Pitt with Col- 


By Charles C. 
By William 


onial Governors, etc. 2 vols. $6.00, post- 
paid. 
Diary of John Evelyn, The. 3 vols. $7.20; by 


mail, $8.00. 

Dynamics of Living Matter, The. 
Loeb. $2.70; by mail, $2.86. 
Embroidery and Tapestry Weaving. By Mrs. 

Archibald H. Christie. $1.50; by mail, $1.65. 
Fair Hills of Ireland, The. By Stephen 


By Jacques 


Gwynn. $1.50; by mail, $1.65. 
Far Horizon, The. By Lucas Malet. $1.08, 
postpaid. 


Flight of Marie Antoinette. From the French 
of G. Lenotre. $3.50, postpaid. 

Fighting the Polar Ice. By Anthony Fiala. 
$3.80, postpaid. 

First Half of the Seventeenth Century, The. 
3y Herbert J. C. Grierson. $1.50, postpaid. 

Guide to Preachers, A. By Alfred E. Garvie. 
$1.50, postpaid. 

Heart of England, The. 
$5.40; by mail, $5.75. 

Hebrew Literature of Wisdom in the Light of 
To-Day, The. By John F. Genung. $2.00, 
postpaid. 

History of Higher Education in America, A. 
3y Charles F. Thwing. $3.00, postpaid. 


By Edward Thomas. 


Hunting Big Game With Gun and With 
Kodak. By William S. Thomas. $2.00, 
postpaid. 


Italian Days and Ways. By Anne Hollings- 
worth Wharton. $1.50, postpaid. 

Idealistic Construction of Experience. 
J. B. Baillie. $2.75; by mail, $2.95. 

Land of Pardons, The. By Anatole Le Braz. 
$2.25; by mail, $2.30. 

Letters of a Business Woman to Her Niece. 
By Caroline A. Huling. 75 cents, postpaid. 

Literary History of Philadelphia, The. By 
Ellis P. Oberholtzer. $3.00, postpaid. 

Log of the Sun, The. By C. William Beebe. 


By 








Illustrations by Walter K. Stone. $6.00, 
postpaid. 

Loves of the Lady Arabella. By ,Molly E. 
Seawell. $1.00; by mail, $1.14. 

Malefactor, The. By E. Phillips Oppenheim. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Mars and Its Mystery. By Edward S. Morse. 
$2.00, postpaid. 

Master of the World, The. By Charles L. 
Slattery. $1.50, postpaid. 

Memoirs of Prince Chlodwig of Hohenlohe- 
Schillingsfuerst. 2 vols. English edition 
supervised by George W. Chrystal. $6.00, 
postpaid. 

Moral Damage of War, The. By Walter 
Walsh. 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 

Mosaic Law in Modern Life, The. 
land B. McAfee. $1.00, postpaid. 

Much-Abused Letter, A. By George Tyrrell. 
90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 

Napoleon King of Elba. From the French 
of Paul Gruyer. $3.50, postpaid. 

Norfolk Broads, The. By William A. Dutt. 
$1.80; by mail, $1.95. 

On the Great American Plateau. By T. Mitch- 
ell Prudden. $1.50, postpaid. 
On the Trail of the Immigrant. 
A. Steiner. $1.50, postpaid. 
Oriental Rambles. By George W. Caldwell. 

$1.50, postpaid. 

Oxford Described by Robert Peel and H. C. 
Minchin. $1.80; by mail, $1.95. 

Pacific Islanders, The. Edited by Delavan 
L. Pierson. $1.00, postpaid. 

Poetry of Chaucer, The. By Robert K. Root. 
$1.50, postpaid. 


By Cle- 


By Edward 


Practice of Diplomacy, The. By John W. 
Foster. $3.00, postpaid. 
Princesses and Court Ladies. .By Arvede 


Barine. $3.00, postpaid. 

Progress in the Household. By Lucy May- 
nard Salmon. $1.10, postpaid. 

Pursuit of Happiness, The. By 
Hodges. 75 cents, postpaid. 

Putting the Most Into Life. By Booker T. 
Washington. 75 cents, postpaid. 

Queen Louisa of Prussia. By Mary M. Mof- 
fat. $2.70; by mail, $2.95. 

Readings in Descriptive and Historical So- 
ciology. Edited by F. H. Giddings. $1.45; 
by mail, $1.60. 

Recollections of a Lucknow Veteran, 1845- 


George 


1876. By Major-General J. Ruggles. $1.50; 
by mail, $1.65. 
Romance of Missionary Heroism, The. By 


John C. Lambert. $1.35; by mail, $1.48. 
Romantic Composers, The. By Daniel Greg- 
ory Mason. $1.75, postpaid. 
Secret of the Old Masters, The. By Albert 

Abendschein. $1.00, postpaid. 











The Italian 
$5.40; by 


$1.08, 


Bell’s Miniature 
75 cents; by mail, 


Shores of the Adriatic, The. 
Side. By F. Hamilton Jackson. 


mail, $5.75. 
The. By J. A. 


Silent War, 
postpaid. 

Spenser. By W. Tuckwell. 
Series of Great Writers. 
79 cents. 

Stars and Stripes and Other American Flags, 
— By Peleg D. Harrison. $3.00, post- 
paid. 

Stokes’ Encyclopedia of Familiar yctations. 
Compiled by Elford E. Treffry. $2.00; by 
mail, $2.20. 

Syllogistic Philosophy; or, Prolegomena to 
Science. 2 vols. By Francis E. Abbot. 


Mitchell. 


$5.00, postpaid. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


{]During February we propose to make a double premium 
offer to the regular readers of THE BOOK NEWS 
immediate friends. 
assistance in realizing our purpose to put THE BOOK NEWS 
MONTHLY on every library table and in every art studio in 
this country. You who have watched the recent improvements, 
and are familiar with our desire to serve faithfully and well 
those who need just such a magazine, can best help extend 


§]This coupon offer has never before been made, and 
will be promptly withdrawn on February 28th. 
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and (“A”) “Bringing Home the Bride” from painting by Thomas Hovenden, 
in three colors, (7 x 10) suitable for framing. 

(“B”) Bouguereau’s Famous Masterpiece,“ The Evening 

Hymn to the Virgin,” in colors, on large, heavy paper suitable for framing, 


a For Only 50 cents 


{{ Show this issue to a friend who is likely to be interested and allow him to use 
your coupon, first writing your name and address on the back of the coupon. 


{| Upon the receipt of the coupon, with Soc (stamps accepted) we will 

mail you your choice of the two pictures, and will send THE BOOK 

NEWS MONTHLY and the choice of one of the pictures to the 
new subscriber. 


Be Sure that YOUR Name and Address with 
Choice of Pictures is plainly written on 
the back of the coupon. 


His Age and Book. By 
J. E. G. De Montmorency. $2.25; by mail, 
$2.50. 

Through Five Republics of South America. 


Thomas A. Kempis: 


By Percy F. Martin. 
Westward Extension, 
tion Series. Vol. 17. 
rison. $2.00, postpaid. 
Who’s Who 1907. $2.50; by mail, $2.75. 
William Michael Rossetti, Some Reminis- 
cences. 2 vols. $10.00, postpaid. 
Winged Wheels in France. By M. M. Shoe- 
maker. $2.50, postpaid. 

Workable Plans for Wide-Awake Churches. 
By Christian F. Reisner. $1.00, postpaid. 
Year of Grace, The. By George Hodges. 

$1.00, postpaid. 


$5.00, postpaid. 
The. American Na- 
By George P. Gar- 
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The Book News Monthly 


LIMITED DE LUXE EDITION $1.00 SECURES THE SET 


Booklovers’ Shakespeare 


HE constant demand for fine sets of Shakespeare prompted us to get up a 
de luxe edition of the well known Booklovers’ Shakespeare. ‘This edi- 
tion is strictly limited to 300 sets, most of which were disposed of 

during the holidays. We now offer 32 sets, all that remain on hand in perfect 
condition. 

It has been our aim to make this edition of exceptional beauty. Every 
detail of the manufacture has been the object of close personal supervision, 
and, as a result, we offer volumes that will delight the booklover and occupy 
an unique position in the library of those fortunate enough to possess them. 

The 40 volumes, 7x5 inches in size, are printed from new plates on the 
finest wove white paper, specially made for this purpose. They are bound in 
full leather, limp, with gilt tops and stamping in gold on the side and back. 
They contain all the numerous illustrations of the ordinary edition, including 
40 beautiful full-page plates in many colors, depicting Shakespearean scenes 
and characters. 


40 VOLUMES—COLORED ILLUSTRATIONS 


The dainty beauty of this de luxe edition makes it a treasure to the person 
of culture, while the easy payments place it within the reach of those who 
have hitherto been debarred from buying de’luxe books. 


Complete and Unabridged The Booklovers’ Shakespeare has always been the choice of 
— discriminating people who desire a thoroughly satisfactory edi- 
tion at a moderate price. It is bound in 40 dainty volumes—a play to a volume—and contains 7,000 
pages. It is an absolutely complete and unabridged edition of Shakespeare. The volumes are 
7x5 inches in size—just right for easy handling. No other edition contains the following important 
features, which are absolutely essential to a perfect understanding of Shakespeare's plays: 


Topical Index: By means of which the Arguments, giving a full story of each 
reader can find any desired passage in the plays| play in interesting, readable style. 
and poems. | Study Methods, consisting of study 
Critical Comments, explaining the plays; questions and suggestions—the idea 
and characters; selected from the writings of | being to furnish a complete college 
eminent Shakespearean, scholars. course of Shakespearean study. 
Glossaries following each Play, so that Life of Shakespeare, by 
you don’t have to turn to a separate volume to! Dr. Israel Gollancz, with criti- 













B. N. M. 








find the meaning of every obscure word. eal essays by Bagehot, Leslie Feb. 07 
Two Sets of Notes: Explanatory notes for|Stephen and other  dis- SIEGEL 
the general reader and critical notes for the/| tinguished Shakespearean OOPER CO. 
student or scholar. scholars and critics. New Weck 


= We will send you the complete 40 _@ a. ~ aid 
FREE for 5 days volume set for five day’s examina- @ a set of the de luxe 


tion if you will mail the ac- 3 sen Bee 
companying coupon promptly. The books go prepaid, and c m ~- WR the pooks 
you have the privilege of returning them, at our expense if you $1.00 withta five deus 














after their receipt, and $2. 

a month for 19 months there- 
after. Title to remain in Siege! 
Cooper Co., until fully paid for. If 
not satisfactory, I will notify you 
and hold the set subject to your order. 


after examination you decide you don’t want them We 
ask for no money now. No agent will call on you for 
any purpose. The price of this de luxe edition while 
it lasts is $39.00 only. You have immediate 
possession of the books and pay for them a 
little each month. 


SIEGEL COOPER CO., NewYork 
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When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 












































The New Century 
Teachers’ Bureau 


ESTABLISHED 1550 


@, Supplies Teachers for all 


grades of schools. 


@ Secures positions for com- 
petent Teachers. 


Vacancies for Next School 
Year Now Coming In 


ARTHUR B. FURNER, 
GEORGE M. DOWNING, 


Proprietors 


1420 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA 


All the Elements of 
Perfection are com- 
bined in the 


ODORLESS—IMPERVIOUS 
HYGIENIC—GUARANTEED 


Send for our ‘‘ DRESS SHIELD 
BRIEFLET.’’ It will tell you what you 
should know about Dress Shields. It is 
something every woman should read. 
Write to-day. Address 


THE OMO MBFG. CO.., Middletown, Conn. 
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When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 


Purity Books 


“Ignorance is Vice,” —Socrates, 


The Self and 
Sex Series 


is endorsed by 
hundreds of emi- 
nent persons like: 


Dr.Joseph Cook, 

Rev. Chas. M, Sheldon, 
Rev, F. B. Meyer, 

Dr. Theo. L.’Cuyler, 
Dr. Francis E. Clark, 
Bishop Vincent, 
Wilbur Chapman, D.D, 
“Pansy,” 

Frances E, Willard, 
Lady H. Somerset, 


Eminent Physicians and 
Hx-dreds of Others, 





























SYLVANUS STALL, D. D. 






4 BOOKS TO MEN. By Sylvanus Stall, D. D. 
What a Young Boy Ought to Know. 
What a Young Man Ought to Know. 
What a Young Husband Ought to Know. 
What a Man of 45 Ought to Know. 
4 BOOKS TO WOMEN. (99% Mery Wot Alen: Mp. nd 
What a Young Girl Ought to Know. 
What a Young Woman Ought to Know. 
What a Young Wife Ought to Know. 
What a Woman of 45 Ought to Know. 


Price, $1.00 per copy, post free. Send for table of contents, 


Vir Publishing Co., 109i Land Title Building, 


Philadelphia, Pa, 












tokes 
tandard 
E€eds 


are pertected strains 
of the very best va- 
rieties of vegetables 
and flowers—the re- 
sult of thousands of 
tests made during 
my 25 years’ practi- 
cal experience. 

The inexperienced 
gardener or flower 
grower can, by se- 
lecting ‘Stokes’ 
Standards” i 

















Stokes Special Strain 
¥Y Earliana Tomato 





or flowers, be sure 
of getting the very 
finest type that is grown. 


Stokes’ Different Kind of Seed Catalogue 


is superbly illustrated with photographic reproductions of 
actual specimens of vegetables and flowers grown from 
Stokes’ Standard Seeds. It is free. Write for a copy now 
—before you forget it. f 


Earliest Red and Pink Tomatoes 
SPARKS’ EARLIANA.—This famous early red toma- 


to was introduced by me. By careful selection I have greatly 
smEeeros the strain. ‘Stokes’ Standard Earliana’’ which I 
offer this season is far superior to the ordinary strains. Pkt. 
10c.: oz. 50c. 

JUNE PINK.—By all odds the earliest, most productive 
and best pink-fruited tomato and destined to become as famoas 
as Earliana. Pkt. 10c.; half on. 75c. 

° . One pkt. each of Earliana and Jane 
Special Offer: Pink Tomato, mailed for 15 cents. 
STOKES’ SEED STORE. 


















Dept. T, 219 Market Street, Philadelphia 
















The Book News Monthly 


eu | MARRIAGE 


B JANE DEARBORN MILLS 
(Mrs. James E. Mills) 
Author of “Leaves From a Life-Book of Today,” 
and “The Mother Artist’ 


Bound in cloth, white or a delicate grey 
with design of gothic stained glass window in 
beautiful contrasting colors. Boxed. 


Price 50c; postage 5c 


CY MY 
y ateer “ 


The subject is treated under four heads. 
Its Purity 
Its Service 
The [larriage of the Unmarried 
Marriage Laws 


ITS MOTTO 


**Marriage is character growth and is gained 
through service.”’ 


“The volume is exquisite in every detail; 
* a little gem. * * Following the author in 
regard to the essential principles of true 
marriage, would render divorces practically 
unnecessary.” —EpucatTion. 





THE NUNC LICET PRESS 


42 W. Coulter St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





‘ who prefer to use a nice 
Ladies **, : 


quality of stationery for 
their correspondence, should inquire for 
Crane's Ladies’ Note Papers and Envelopes. 
Sold by all Stationers, in a variety of 
tints and surfaces. Manufactured and 
supplied to the trade by 


Z. & W. M. CRANE, 
Dalton, Mass., U S.A. 


Largest HAIR 6000 in the 

Stock of City 

New and Correct 
Styles 


New Patent Chignons— 
$2.00 and $3.00. 

Small Patent Pompadours— 
$1.00. 

New Patent Pompadours— 





3-00 

Finest Quality French Hair 
switches at $3, $4, $5, $7, $8 
and $10.00. 


Illustrated Catalogue Sent Free 
S.C. BECK, “mrsian'aen gases" 
36 N, Eizhth Street, Philadelphia 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 


—OUR SPECIALTY— 


Requirements for 


BooKS—CATALOGUES—A DVERTISEMENTS 











The Book News Monthly 


THE EMERSON PIANO 


deserves an introduction to every piano-needing 
family. Its makers have issued a beautiful catalog, 
telling not only just how the EMERSON PIANO is 


made, but also containing beautiful illustrations of the vari- 
ous case designs in which it can be purchased. In writing for 
this beautiful book, ask for Book 55. 


EMERSON PIANO COMPANY 


120 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 


Manufacturer’s Advertisement 


VELUTINSA 


CHEVREAU ko ctove) FINISH 


IS VELVET 


For Gowns, Combinations, and all Trimming purposes. Look 
for the name on Selvage. 


On SaLeE aT Every Larce Dry Goops Srore. 


When writing to advertisers. please mention The Bog 
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READY IN JANUARY 


A most striking story, crowded with incidents full of varying scenes and 
with a strong heart interest, entitled 


A SEALED BOOK 


By ALICE LIVINGSTONE 
Author of *‘A Man’s Angel,’’ “The Silence of Maurice Armitage.’’ Ete. 
12mo. Cloth. With eight full page illustrations. $1.50 


CAPTURED 


The Story of Sandy Ray 

By GENERAL CHAS. KING 
A Romance of Army Life in the Philippines. 
12mo. Cloth. Illustrated in colors. $1.50 


m | THE CORNER 


CORNER 


HOUSE | ' HOUSE 


By FRED M. WHITE 


Another mystery story similar to his story “The 
Crimson Blind.” 


12mo. Cloth. Illustrated, $1.50 


THE COURT OF 
PILATE 


By ROE R. HOBBS 
A Strong story of Jerusalem in the time of Christ. 


12mo. Cloth. Illustrated. $1.50 


R. F. FENNO & COMPANY, 18 E. 17th St. New York 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





(CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 


By MARK TWAIN 


In this great work Mark Twain devotes himself seriously 
and logically to a serious theme; the result is an earnest, pains- 
taking and impartial study of Christian Science in all the details 
of its growth and church-organization. 

This book is the result of years of careful investigation of 
Mrs. Eddy’s cult and writings, and of the church which she has 
founded. It is an honest effort to answer seriously those questions which the 
public generally have been asking about Christian Science. 

The reader will like the way Mark Twain goes vigorously into details, 
writes plain English, and gets to the bottom of things. He is equally frank with 
praise or censure, as the case demands. And, while his book must be ranked 
as the most serious and extended criticism of the subject that has yet been 
made, it is not without repeated tinges of humor which make it, while instructive, 
also deeply entertaining. 

Uniform with Bookstore Edition of Mark Twain’s Works. 


By the Light of the 
Soul 


By Mary E. Wilkins Freeman 


_—4 


MARK TWAIN 


Price, $1.75. 


The plot of Mrs. Freeman’s new novel 
hinges on an untimely youthful marriage 
that is never revealed, but which leads to 
a succession of dramatic and powerful situ- 
ations that make the story one of unflag- 
ging interest. 

The heroine, Marie Edgham, is a de- 
lightful New England girl, pretty, impul- 
sive, but of the finest fibre. Hers is an un- 
usual heartfelt tale which in the telling 
reveals that charm of intimate and sympa- 
thetic portrayal! that has made Mary E. 
Wilkins’s previous work so _ enduringly 


popular. 
Illustrated. Price, $1.50 


THE CALL OF THE BLOOD 
By ROBERT HICHENS. 

“A valuable novel even when 

judged with the whole range of Eng- 

lish fiction. Its portrayal of the pas- | and 


Frontispiece from ‘‘ By the Light of the Soul’”’ 


The Awakening of Helena Richie 
By MARGARET DELAND 

“As an achievement in letters, this 

story of passion and folly, repentance 

renunciation, deserves to be 


sionate and sensuous beauty of Sici- 
lian life will long live in one’s mem- 
ory.”—lLondon Tribune. 


Illustrated. Price, $1.50. 


ranked among the chiefest examples 

of American imaginative writing.”— 

Philadelphia North American. 
Illustrated. Price, $1.50. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 








